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MATERIAL SHORTAGES: PLASTICS 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 23, 1951 


Unitrep STatres SENATE, 
SELECT CoMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, 
Wash ington, ie 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m. in the 
Senate caucus room, Senate Office Building, Hon. John J. Sparkman, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Sparkman (chairman of the committee), Gillette, 
Hunt, Benton, Saltonstall, Thye, Hendrickson, and Schoeppel. 

The CuatrMan. You may proceed, Dr. Kilgore. 


STATEMENT OF DR. LOWELL B. KILGORE, CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 


Dr. Kincorr. The fundamental characteristics inherent in the 
plastic molding industry are singularly conducive to the operation of 
small-business enterprises. Included among such favorable character- 
istics are investment, space, and personnel requirements. But the 
item which provides the magnetism is the profit resulting from a 
manufacturing operation which produces a very high value-added 
increment at a low manufacturing cost. By one stroke of the piston, 
a plastic molding machine produces a commodity which may require 
20 or more separate machine and hand operations to fabricate from 
metal. Thus, although the plastic molding material from which the 
molder makes the goods is much more costly, pound per pound, than 

competitive me tals, the wide divergence between respective costs of 
manufacture tips the balance strongly in favor of the plastic goods 
molder. 

The foregoing basic premises, plus the fact that there are no funda- 
mental patent monopolies which limit the entrance of new companies 
into the plastic injection molding business, has produced a new and 
large industry in this country. These small independent companies, 
which now comprise the preponderance of the plastic molding estab- 
lishments, are located throughout the United States. Frequently, 
such a manufacturer is the chief, or sole, employer in a small town. 

However, the manufacture of the molding powder which the above 
molders use as their principal, if not only raw material, is quite another 
matter. Although plastics seem to have appeared like magic in 
American industry, the complicated research and development work 
prosecuted by the staffs of the large chemical companies (known as 
material producers) provide the real story of the birth of the many 
plastics we find everywhere in our daily life. A few large companies 
are responsible for the development of the plastic industry and they, 
in turn, depend upon the large number of small-business molders as 
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their customers throughout the country. Large and small businesses 
are therefore uniquely mutually interdependent in the plastics industry 
and commonly share their fortunes. 

The chemical history of the industry is replete with success stories 
of new discoveries and developments. Plastics is no exception. 
However, as the complexity of the materials which go into the new 
plastics has increased, the reduction to commercial practice has become 
much more expensive and time consuming to the materials producers. 
As a result, certain of the latest molding powder developments require 
a large capital investment, including expensive and complicated 
manufacturing equipment. The chemical producers have therefore 
been unable to meet the demands which have come from an avid 
public acceptance of the newer molded products. Likewise, basic 
chemical raw material limitations have also placed ceilings on the 
amounts of certain plastic molding supplies available during re- 
cent months 

The sudden upsurge of business during the last half of 1950 was 
therefore quickly felt by the plastics industry and particularly by 
those molders who use the most recently developed materials. These 
shortages, which were caused by a sharp rise in demand, are now fur- 
ther aggravated by the new demands for use in the defense program. 
Inasmuch as the number of individual plastics, each comprising 
various combinations of the specific monomers (to form polymers and 
copolymers), constitute a legion of commercial items, it would be an 
impossible task to accurately evaluate the over-all potential impact 
which may be reasonably expected as a result of the defense demands 
even if such demands were fully known. Certainly the range of 
demand will vary all the way from a few percent to the total production 

apacity for certain individual and proprietary plastics. 

A specific example of the effect of the defense program demand for a 
plastic material which was already in short supply, is that of the 
stvrene based plastics. Since the demand for polystyrene molding 
con 1pounds has advanced so re apidly during 1950, it is difficult to use 
figures to illustrate the above effect of the rubber program. Roughly 
speaking, this rubber program will divert sufficient styrene away from 
plastics to make it necessary to revert to the mid-1950 styrene plastic 
production rate. 

rom the foregoing rather brief recital of the situation which now 
obtains in the plastic molding business, it is evident that the problems 
pertaining to keeping the plastic molders in business during the 
transition to defense mobilization is of mutual concern to both material 
producers and the molders. Furthermore, it is evident that competi- 
tion does not exist between the large material suppliers and the small 
molders but rather that these two groups cooperate to further their 
mutual interests. 

This division is fully aware of the foregoing interrelationship 
between large and small manufacturers as respective suppliers and 
consumers and has therefore seen fit to rely upon this unique arrange- 
ment in order to provide equitable distribution of those raw materials 
which are essential to the plastic molding industry. 

The fundamentals of such a voluntary allocation or pro rata dis- 
tribution system by the materi: als supple rs, Which have been insisted 
upon by this division, include: The right-of-way policy for all 
defense ‘corde ‘rs in accordance with ee DO rated order S\ stem. (b) The 
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fulfillment of requirements for plastic products which have an acknowl- 
edged essential public health welfare end use. (¢) Voluntary provision 
of materials by the suppliers for cases of extreme hardship as a specific 
situation. 

DO rated orders and directives for specific contract performances 
have fully provided for by the material suppliers as the first step in 
their distribution. The amount remaining has then been distributed, 
or as more commonly referred to voluntary allocation, on the basis of 
previous purchases by their respective customers. It is obvious from 
the foregoing discussion that the amount so allocated to individual 
customers is quite likely to be insufficient to meet their current desires. 
This is to be expected in view of the greatly accelerated public demand 
which now generally obtains. 

By and large, a very good job has been done. This division has 
worked closely with the material suppliers by means of both industry 
conference and consultations. Furthermore, this division has pro- 
vided assistance in all of the unusual hardship cases and those of 
urgent public necessity which have been brought before it. 

The ultimate solution of the shortage problem lies in an increased 
production of molding materials. New or expanded production 
facilities are under construction for most of the plastic materials now 
insuch short supply. In the case of the styrene and phenolic mate- 
rials, such expansions are limited by the availability of benzene. 
It may be pointed out, however, that American resourcefulness, for 
which the chemical industry is particularly noted, has more than 
doubled the production of styrene over the design capacities of the 
wartime rubber program plants. That increase has been a real life 
saver to the styrene plastics industry. Likewise, it appears that unless 
the demands are far greater than are now anticipated, the plastic 
materials suppliers will be able to bring themselves into a fairly good 
position by the latter part of this year, within the framework of basic 
chemical availabilities. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunr. I have no questions. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Dr. Kilgore. Did you have 
any further suggestions? 

Dr. Kitcore. No, sir, not at this time. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. William Dixon of the Dow Chemical Co. 

Mr. Dixon, do you have a prepared statement, or do you wish to 
make your statement orally? 

Mr. Drxon. I would prefer to, Senator. 

The CHairMAN. Just proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM DIXON OF THE DOW CHEMICAL CO. 


Mr. Drxon. The Dow Chemical Co. is a material producer. We 
sell the molding materials to the small molders throughout the 
country. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you do any processing? 

Mr. Drxon. No. We restrict ourselves to manufacturing. 

The CuatrmMan. | mean fabrication. You are entirely in the 
producing field? 

Mr. Drxon. Yes, sir. 
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This plastics industry, gentlemen, has been misunderstood through- 
out its growth. Obviously, an industry like this which has its color 
and its spread through many, many industries, has lent itself very 
admirably to sundry elements, and there is a good deal of misunder- 
standing about it. Consequently, we appreciate the opportunity of 
talking to you today about this industry, which in spite of its extreme 
youth, has already grown to a position of importance in the national 
economy. 

The molding end of this industry is almost entirely within the realm 
of small business. The reason for our concern is that many of these 
small businesses are threatened with extinction because of the conver- 
sion of their raw materials. Certainly, none of us expect the con- 
tinuance of business-as-usual, but our chief interest is that in the 
development of the defense program we be wary of moves which 
cripple a segment of the economy which we may later have to depend 
on during the defense program. 

We have every reason to believe that polystyrene, which is the 
product which I would like to talk about, will be used in the defense 
program. It is by far the fastest growing member of this family of 
plastic materials, and it is manufactured by four chemical companies 
who purchase benzol, benzene from steel or petroleum companies. 

This is a sample of styrene. We go through a process known as 
polymerization and manufacture polystyrene, which looks like this. 

The CHarrMaNn. Before you get too far away. You say you pur- 
chase it from the petroleum or steel companies? The steel gets it 
from a byproduct of coke? 

Mr. Drxon. That is correct. 

From this point, small business takes over. They take over by 
operating injection molding machines. I can demonstrate that over 
here. 

They are fed in this hopper. Thev follow or fall on down through 
this. 

Mr. Dixon. The granules go down through the tunnel into a heat- 
ing chamber, where they become plasticized under heat. The ram 
comes forward pressing the heated plastic through a spoon into a 
mold. The mold remains closed until the plastic has cooled. It then 
opens, and you remove the molded part. That is the injection mold- 
Ing process 

Senator Hunr. What material is the mold made from? 

Mr. Dixon. The mold is made of steel, Senator. 

Senator Hunr. Is heat the only thing that is applied there? 

Mr. Dixon. That is correct. 

Senator Hunr. The granules are put in there, heat is applied and 
then pressure. 

Mr. Dixon. Forces it into a mold and it then cools and it is then 
removed, 

Now, there are two aspects of this process, which I think are im- 
portant to you 

No. 1: When the part is removed, it is practically a complete part. 
It requires no further finish. For instance, this bowl comes out just 
as you see it. 

The othe ‘r thing which is important is that in the morning this ma- 
chine could be making bowls, for instance, and in the afternoon, by 
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simply removing the mold, it might be molding parts for proximity 
fuzes, let us say. 

Senator Hunvr. Is there not any polishing or finishing process after 
it comes out of the mold? 

Mr. Drxon. No, just a simple operation which is required to cut 
off the gate of the spool, otherwise, the part is completely finished. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In color? 

Mr. Dixon. That is correct. 

Now, by the use of these powders, and this process, molders have 
manufactured all of these things which you see before you, a host of 
intricate colorful, useful objects. Some of these produc ts the molder 
himself markets through retail channels—such as these. Others, he 
sells to other manufacturers who use them as component parts of 
their own manufactured products. 


DIVISION OF POLYSTYRENE © MARKET 


Iisoso 
250,000,000 


POUNDS PER YEAR 
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Now, may I have the chart? During 1950, we manufactured ap- 
proximately 250,000,000 pounds of polystyrene. This is our guess 
where that product went. 

About 65,000,000 pounds went into refrigerator parts, complicated 
parts later assembled into refrigerator parts. 

About 50,000,000 pounds went into such other industrial com- 
ponents as, batteries, radio cabinets, television parts, and so forth, 
and so on. 

About 25,000,000 pounds went into a very ingenious use which did 
not exist in 1945, except in one man’s mind, the idea you could make 
a satisfactory wall tile out of polystyrene. It started out from noth- 
ing in 1945, and soon consumed about 25,000,000 pounds in the last 
year. It is an accepted building material today. 

The other large market is what we call the houseware field, which 
includes such things as the bowls, the refrigerator dishes and the 
canister sets over there. 
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Toys consumed about 32,500,000 pounds. And all other uses were 
around 12,500,000. 

I think it should be mentioned that from one-third to one-half of 
the quantity that went into housewares was used in the preservation 
of foods, and from that angle it might be important to us later on. 

It is very difficult for us to separate the trivial from the significant 
in this business, as you can imagine. For instance, in front of you 
you will see what appears to be a polystyrene spoon. This was 
developed about 2 years ago to replace the die-cut wooden spoons, 
which you have received with the little cartons of ice cream. Today, 
it is a standard item of issue by the Quartermaster in field ration kits. 
It is immediately convertible. You just change the color of the ma- 
terial fed into the machine and it will come out your Army color 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Would you consider that a must from the 
point of view of health, in view of Dr. Kilgore’s statement? 

Mr. Dixon. Senator, I am afraid we would have to be guided by the 
Government's fee ‘ling about that. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is almost like passing the buck. What 
is your opinion? 

Mr. Dixon. We are very interested in its continuance. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. As a health matter? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. If the defense ordered some of these from a manu- 
facturer, of course it would come within the must list. 

Mr. Dixon. That is right. We supply defense orders first from 
our production. 

You will have noted, I am sure, that a great many of these items 
are not what we might in any way term to be essential to a civilian, 
defense effort, or a mobilization economy. We are not concerned with 
the continuance of manufacturing these items as such. 

Now, let’s take a Loy automobile. We are not concerned with 
keeping that toy automobile going, but we are concerned with pro- 
viding enough material to be sure that that company, which today is 
depending for its existence on the manufacture of that toy automobile, 
can keep itself together until such time as it can remove the mold and 
make something which is more essential and more required by the 
economy 

We have among our molders an extremely vulnerable industry. To 
understand it, I think you should know a little about the growth of 
polystyrene 

The first injection machine, such as these, came into this country 
between 1930 and 1935. By 1936 the business was just beginning. 
In that year, I believe, 60,000 pounds of injection molding materials 
of all sorts were being used. The general purpose material being used 
at the time was cellulose acetate, which is one of a group of cellulose 1S. 
These products have grown since that time. Today, they are manu- 
factured to the extent of about 8,000,000 pounds a month, but they 
are themselves very short, and in World War II had a number of 
essential uses, consequently, the molders cannot look to that material 
fer against the possible shortage of polystyrene. 

Polystyrene, itself, was first manufactured in this country around 
1938. It grew very slowly in its first years to about 2,000,000 pounds 
annual production by 1940 or 1941. At this point,.in early World 
War II, we found that the country could not any longer count on 
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natural rubber being imported from the Far East. It was essential 
that we quickly and efficiently build a large synthetic rubber program, 
which the Government promptly set about to do, constructing facili- 
ties for the manufacture of styrene up to about 30,000,000 pounds a 
month, if my memory serves me correctly. Later technological im- 
provement in the plant made it possible to increase their output to 
about 50,000,000 a month. 

The greatest significance of polystyrene in World War II lay not 
in itself, because it was not very broadly used, but because we had 
gained production experience by manufacturing it to make it possible 
for the Government to build the styrene plants very, very rapidly. 
And because of its newness, polystyrene was not broadly applied. It 
had to compete with rubber as an end-use. Nevertheless, by 1945 
or 1944, around three to four hundred thousand pounds were being 
used in the military effort. 

With the end of the war, the need for synthetic rubber diminished 
and, of course, the manufacturers of styrene for that use were curtailed 

Meanwhile, the injection molding industry had gotten a foothold 
and grew very rapidly during the postwar years. At the end of that 
year the consumption of polystyrene had jumped to about 2%4 million 
pounds per month, which was about twofold growth 

Since that time consumption has increased very rapidly. The next 


chart, ple 
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This next chart displays graphically the annual consumption of 
polystyrene. You will notice this is 22,000,000 pounds, 94, 145, a1 
180, and then finally 250,000,000 pounds, in a short 5- or 6-year span. 

This growth, in our opinion, has come about for several reasons 
Obvious lv, the economic advantages of this process which delive rs a 
completely finished part without the need for expensive further finis 
ing operations has made the product manufactured by that method 
economically desirable during the past 5 years. 

Improved types of polystyrene as well as improved types of ma- 
chin ry have been develope d during those 5 years. They speed d up 
what we call the molding cycle—that is the time required for th 
complete series of events, which transpired here in this diagrammatic 
presentation of the molding process approximately oO percent, 

Now, what that means its that out of the same molding machine, 

day, which you were operating in 1946, you can produce about 50 
percent more finished parts per hour. 

The manufacturers have consistently improved these machines and 
have consistently increased their size. In 1946, at the end of the 
war, the average machine size was this 8-ounce machine on the left. 
Today, we are seeing in the industry the installation of these new 
giant 300-ounce machines. This inerease in size has made possible 
our entry into brand new fields—around 1945, 
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COMPARATIVE _ SIZE 
MOLDING MACHINE 
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In 1945, because of the size limitation alone, we could only make 

iis parts in those machines. Today, we can make huge parts, 

ething like this refrigerator breaker frame, or this large battery 

ont of you. 

This rapid th ha shada profound effeet on the small businesses 

who make up the i ‘ation industry, as you can imagine. Most of 
them are young ianimiies. The next chart, please. 
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This is a survey that we made of a group of companies, collected at 
random. There are about 700 injection molders in the country. Out 
of 219 of them, 64 percent have been founded since 1945. In other 
words, they are 5 years old. Another 11 percent have been founde¢ 
since 1940; making three-quarters of the business 10 years old, or 
younger. 

In addition, the majority of them are small companies, as you 
define them. The next chart, please. 

The figures quoted in your report cover the entire business of 
plastics, including fabrication, injection molding, and impression 
molding. 

This is a sample of 226 injection molders, which shows that 85 
percent of them fall under the 500—about 15 percent over that. 


226 STYRON MOLDERS 


NUMBER OF DOW (NOV. 1950) CUSTOMERS 
EMPLOYEES PERCENT BY GROUP 
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All of these companies have been faced w ith the need for praeti 


constant expansion in the past 5 vears just simply to keep up wit! 






the phase of the business. In a business that is moving as fast as 
this, if vou do not move forward, you lose pace; if vou stand still, vou 
move backward. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. What is the extent of the product you use 
15 percent—as compared with the other 25 percent? 

Mr. Dixon. Senator, I do not have those figures. I believe we can 
develop them for you. I do not know. 

Would you like to turn to the next chart, please? The next chart 
shows the development of injection molding machine capacity in the 
United States. This is rated in terms of ounces. The machines are 
rated in terms of ounces 

The 8-ounce machine, for instance, delivers approximately 8 ounces 
ina single stroke of the piston. Theoretically, the 300-ounce machine 
delivers approximately 300 ounces in a single stroke of the piston. 
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GROWTH OF MOLDING MACHINE 
CAPACITY IN OUNCES 
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Starting at the end of the war, there were very heavy purchases of 
new machines. This industry had a slight depression, shall we say, 
in the beginning of 1947, when it was reconverted from wartime 
products to peacetime products. Nevertheless, machines ordered in 
late 1946 in anticipation of new industry which did not come in 1947, 
were delivere d prior to the beginning of 1948. 

That capacity was utilized {through 1948 and 1949. Along about 
the middle of 1949 orders for new machines generated by these eco- 
nomic factors and the growth of the business came in and, as you can 
he capacity has really skyrocketed. 

These machines are expensive. For instance, the 300-ounce ma- 
chine, which I showed you, costs around $125,000-$130,000 for the 
machine itself, plus approximately forty to fifty thousand dollars for 
ernie and auxiliary equipme nt. 

Now, the heavy capital requirements made on these small com- 
vanies are reflected in their financial structures. The next chart, 
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This is an average balance sheet for 72 injection molders as of 
September 30, 1950. I think the points which are significant are 
these: 

On the average these companies showed $120,000 net worth. That 
is the money which they themselves had invested in the business. 
Of that $120,000, $111,000 is invested in plant fixed assets. This has 
left them with an extremely low working capital; leaving about $9,000 
of their own money to operate on. 

They found that they could not operate on that small sum of 
money. Consequently, they have gone to other people and secured 
money. 

Total current liabilities, $94,600. Funded and mortgage debt of 

27,000. This means that other people have provided the money on 
which these companies operate. 

This does not differ particularly from many businesses except in 
in the matter of degree. The money was extended to these companies 
in the confidence that their operations would continue profitably, 
and the ability of the company to hold their loans and mortgages 
depends, of course, on their ability to operate profitably. 

In a highly strained financial situation as this, creditor’s confidence 
is extremely sensitive, and molding companies are more vulnerable 
than most everyone else even in a short disruption of operation. We 
believe these aspects of these companies are unique. 

A similar average balance sheet for rubber shows slightly more 
than 50 percent of net worth invested in fixed assets and current as- 
sets of four times current liabilities. 

Paint manufacturers—I do not select these to take any cracks 
these particular industries, but they were the only figures that were 
available to us—on the average have less than 50 percent of their 
net worth invested in plant, and their current assets covered their 
liability by more than 4 to 1. 

My accounting friends tell me that an average balance sheet really 
does not mean anything. 

Senator Henprickson. How many employees would come in this 
size? 

Mr. Drxon. Oh, I guess between 50 and 100 people. 
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We selected the balance sheets that were available to us. There 
are six companies of varving sizes in this compilation. They list their 
net worth, fixed assets after depreciation, and their liabilities. 

Here is a very small company of $20,000 net worth, with $19,000 
of their money invested in this extensive plant, carrying liability 
of $13,000. 
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Senator THYE. Can you foresee in the future that the machine will 
cost you less money’ 

Mr. Dixon. I do not know about that. 

Senator THyr. The reason I am asking you the question is because 
it is relatively a new field. 

Mr. Dixon. Yes 

Senator Tuyr. Therefore, every machine must be pioneered. 

Mr. Dixon. There is a high degree of technological improvement 
going on which costs a great deal of money. I am sure that must 
be paid for by the manufacturer. 

Senator Toye. In due time, after you have gotten all the bugs out, 
the machine will, possibly, cost less, unless the cost of material, labor 
and so forth, is greatly increased. 

Mr. Dixon. We certainly all hope for that 

The bigger you get the worse you get. Here is a half a million 
dollar company = $314,000 in plant, with $800,000 of other peoples’ 
money keeping the business going. 

The CuarrmMan. What would that $800,000 represent over and 
above the $314,000? 

Mr. Dixon. It would represent the investment in holdings. It 
would represent, perhaps, losses taken in a time when prices were not 
right, when they could not operate profitably. It would represent, 
perhaps, expensive investments made in merchandising these 
products. It is a highly competitive business. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, it would re present a company ths at 
has gone through some pretty rough days, and Is trying to recover; is 
that nght? 

Mr. Dixon. The entire history of this business has been rough, 


senator It is growing so fast, and the compe ‘tition is so terrific. 

We say around our company that we used to expect crises only on 
Friday alternoon. Today, we expect crises starting at s o’cloe kk 
\ionday morning and continuing right on through to 5 o’clock Friday 
night. This* business operates that way 


Senator SALTONSTALL. What is the life of one of these machines, 
theoret ally’ , 


Nb ‘The | would OLUeCSS that the machine could be operated for 

number of years, 10 or 20 years 

However, technological improvements tend to obsolete them 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Well, I asked that question because the lia- 
bilities of this business, as I see it, most of it goes into the capital 

\ir. Dixon. A very high productivity per employee. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Therefore, if the machine lasts out, this 
liability vould Cone down and the net worth would vO up Over a 
pel od 0 vears, if there are not any technological] improvements. 

Mr. Dixon Tica tly \ssuming one more thing, that they have 
{ rhy I | te I 

senator S TONSTALI But the fact is This high liability is due to 


Lhe tact that it isa new industry ,and thie machine has not hs id a chance 


Mr. Drxon. I believe that is correct 
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Senator Hunr. That $800,000 would represent, also, bank 
obligations, would it not? 

Mr. Dixon. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Even at that, if it were a healthy concern, there 
ought to be a reflection in these other two columns. 

Senator Hunr. Well, | am wondering if this industry is not running 
true to form as all new great industries 

Mr. Dixon. I believe that is true. Senator Sparkman, I would 
not want anybody to believe for a moment that we feel that the 
injection industry is not a healthy industry. It is an extremely 
healthy industry. The very fact that other people will loan it money 
in these sums is significant, I believe. 

The CuarrmMan. I was referring to the one company whose state- 
ment is given on the bottom line. It seems to me that in a healthy 
company-—-I am not an accountant—but, it seems to me that in a 
healthy company your figure on the right, liabilities, ought to be offset 
somewhere with net worth, fixed assets, inventory—there ought to be 
something to represent that figure. Otherwise, they are in debt. 

Now, that is the question I want to ask you. I have not read this 
report. Ihave only seen newspaper reports of it. I go pretty strongly 
with a newspaper report, as we all do, I guess, in getting our infor- 
mation. 

A House committee recently issued a report in which certain sta- 
tistics were set forth relating to big business, and little business.  ] 
remember particularly what it had to savy about steel. It showed 
that so far as the investors were concerned, the smaller steel companies 
had been better to them than the bigger companies, and indicating, 
or implying, that the smaller companies were really more healthy and 
sounder operations from the standpoint of investment and security, 
money making, and so forth, than the larger companies. 

I am just wondering if these figures, certainly, the last line, might 
indicate that to be the truth. 

Mr. Dixon. Senator, [ would not care to debate the case with you, 
obviously. I believe you have witnesses coming along who are going 
to discuss their own financial aspects. I am sure that among them 
vou will find one or two who reflect the situation which looks bad on 
the surface, as this does, but actually it is entirely an aspect of the 
erowth and the increase in production that vou see in front of you. 

Senator Hunt. May I ask Mr. Dixon? What shape are your 
accounts receivable in? Are these small industries paying you 
promptly for the raw materials? 

Mr. Dixon. In general; ves. The collections run slow. They run 
closer to 30 days, which are our terms. 

Fortunately, we have had an extremely small loss due to bad debts 
vear after year. We are banking on the ingenuity and drive, and 
aggressiveness that these small companies have. 

As you can see, they are extremely ingenious, 

The CuatrMan. Do vou have to finance many of these firms your- 
self, either by making outright loans or by carrying the 

Mr. Dixon. No. The only financial assistance which we would 
olfer them would be an extension of terms. 
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This is a history of the monthly production and consumption of 
polystyrene from 1945 to 1950. 

As you recall, at the end of the war our polystyrene production 
was going to the manufacture of rubber. With the termination of 
World War II, the requirements of rubber began to decline, hitting 
bottom, late in 1949. 

In the meantime, the growth of polystyrene consumption brought 
up styrene consumption, equally in 1949 what they have been manu- 
facturing during the war, and really taking off in 1950, and showing 
an increase on the average, I believe, of from 31,000,000 pounds a 
month total production to 42,000,000. 

Currently, we are oper: ating somewhat over 50,000,000 pounds a 
month. You will notice the abrupt increase in the quantity required 
from rubber as between the average monthly requirement in 1950, 
which, | believe, was 16,000,000 pounds, to the average monthly 
requirement in the first half of 1951, which is 31,000,000 pounds, 
and increasing to 32,000,000 pounds in the last half. 

You will also notice that the manufacturers have already increased 
styrene output to offset to a certain extent what was taken by rubber, 
and they propose to do so further. 

However, as far as polystyrene is concerned, and somewhat con- 
tradictory to the statements made by Dr. Kilgore, the average 
polystyrene quantity available during 1950, was 22,500,000 pounds 
per month. The average during the first 6 months of 1951, I belie ve, 
will be about 18,000,000 pounds. The average in the last 6 months 
should run around 20 or 20's million pounds, assuming that further 
defense requirements do not divert benzol and benzene. 

Now, taken by items, that decline in availability from 22% million 
pounds to 18 million pounds does not look like very much, or such a 
great calamity, especially, since it can be expected to come back to 
203 million pounds later on in the year. It would not be a calamity 
unless you coupled it in your mind with the extreme rate of growth 
and the extremely high financial pressure under which most of these 
young and small companies operate. 

The current shortage creates serious doubts in our minds and in th 
minds of many molders as to whether or not they will be able to 
survive the next 4 or 5 months. Some may be able to protect them- 
selves by securing defense business. But here, again, we are confronted 
with the special situation, because the need for rubber was so great 
during World WarlIl. We have practically no people behind us in the 
manufacture of military parts. 

We all feel, however, that injection molders molding polystyrene 
will be used very broadly in the defense effort. We feel that way 
because of the experience we had, for instance, with the refrigeration 
industry 

In 1940, about 1 ounce of polystyrene was used in a refrigerator for 
control knobs. ‘This is an example of a control knob. This is an 
example of one manufacturer’s product. There is about 18 pounds of 
polystvrene involved in that refrigerator. 

What we think is significant is that the refrigeration engineers 
operate in a very similar manner to the military engineers in that he 
must buy materials to rigid specifications, rigid performance specifica- 
tions. 
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Senator Gittetre. Mr. Dixon, may I ask you at what point does 
styrene become polystyrene? 

Mr. Dixon. That process is accomplished in our plants, Senator. 
It is done purely by applving heat to the styrene, and it is ground up. 
That is our share of the process, 

Many people feel that the use of plastics in refrigerators is simply to 
provide decorative appeal. This part I am holding is a strictly 
functional part of one refrigerator. It was originally manufactured 
from aluminum and stainless steel and rubber. Show them the next 
chart. 

In that process it required about 4 pounds of aluminum and one- 
fifth of a pound of stainless steel and one-fifth of a pound of rubber. 
It was designed to be manufactured in polystyrene. It now consumes 
2% pounds of polystyrene, and about three-tenths of a pound of 
aluminum. 


CONVERSION OF MATERIALS 
CIVILIAN ECONOMY 


4 POUNDS ALUMINUM 
1949 Vs POUND STAINLESS STEELM 274 POUNDS POLYSTYRENE 1950 


vad OT POUNDS STAINLESS STEEL gh 1.2 POUNDS POLYSTYRENE 1949 


‘1.00 


THIS SHIFT IN MATERIALS MEANS 
IN A MOBILIZATION ECONOMY — 


|. A SAVING OF MANPOWER IN PRODUCTION & ASSEMBLY 
2. A SAVING OF SHORT CRITICAL METALS 
3. A SAVING OF ELECTRICAL POWER 


Why did they do it? They went to it to avoid the expensive hand 
operations involved in the assembly of aluminum and stainless steel. 
Simply because they eliminated the today’s labor price—if you paid a 
dollar for this, you would pay $1.50 for the aluminum and stainless 
steel combination. 

Incidentally, you will notice in close examination of this, molded in 
are the lugs and bushings which are required for prompt and fast 
assembly. ‘The refrigerator companies save a lot of time in their own 
assembly operation. ‘This originally was made of glass, and seven- 
tenths of a pound of stainless steel. It now consumes one and two- 
tenths pounds of polystyrene. Because of the elimination of the 
hand labor in the assembly , and comparable costs, today 's dollar, it is 
about $1 for this versus $1.50, or $1.60. 

We think fundamentally here are savings which are important for 
the defense economy. In terms of these, a saving of manpower, pro- 
duction, and assembly, and a saving of critical metals like aluminum 
and stainless steel, and a saving of electrical power. 
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For instance, it takes 34 times as much electrical energy to make 

ibic foot of aluminum as it takes to make 1 cubic foot of iacunween 

It takes about 25 times as much e ‘eon Sale energy to make 1 cubic 
foot of steel as it does to make 1 cubic foot of polystyrene. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If they are purchased for the defense effort, 
what is your recommendation to the defense authority on the use of 
this polystyrene? 

Mr. Dixon. Senator, the use of the injection molding, polystyrene 
at the moment ra ‘cause of our inexperience of it, is pretty much largely 
in the hands of the development engineers, contractors, subcontrac- 
tors, and in ed alauaes laboratories. Many of the projects are 
classified projects. 

We believe that the use of this material is going to come in the 
defense operation, but we seriously question whether it is going to 
come fast enough to permit us to save these injection molding com- 
panies from financial extinction so they can have the service when the 
defense requirement 

Senator SALTONST ,LL. What is your recommendation to this com- 
mittee as to its recommendation to the defense authority? 

Mr. Drxo» I bel leve that the only thing that we could suggest is 
identical to what was suggt sted by the suppliers in previous days of 
our hearings. We need more haste. We need an elimination of red 
tape. a cood all-out effort. [am afraid that Is Very general, 

Th » CHAIRMAN. There is a great bottleneck at the moment. 

Mr ee At the moment we could be supplying a lot more 


polystvr he except for the Executive order of the President. The 
ns 

rubl ver program has been reactivated to a higher rate. The styrene 

i Lhear rather than { alirat-<se roducti has i 

1S fon to rubber rather than to polystyrene. Production ws M- 

creased sharply during late 1950 in spite of the extremely short raw- 


material situation. We expect further gains in 1951. We believe 
they will be less than adequate to offset the expended require ments 
from rubber and will become available too late to prevent a serious 
lag of balance between the output and the capacity consumed 

There probably will be further « ‘conversion of raw mate rials, We 
believe that some means should be devised for an equitable distribu- 
on of the styrene to permit the life of this young, growing, vulnerable 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Styrene is only used in rubber. What you 
say is: We have got to recommend to the er aie to cut 
down as far as we can the use of styrene in rubber so as to k creep these 
mpanies alive until you can increase the production of polystyrene 

Mr. Dixon. Senator, the Society of Plastic Industry, which i is an 
organization of producers Ana fabric: ators, has given a great deal of 

ioucht to this conflict between ‘danhica and rubber in the past 6 
a and have prepared a report which has been iled with Dr. 
John Steelman, Assistant to the President, incorporating recommenda- 
tions as to the possible modification of the rubber program which 
could be made 

“Tf vou sincerely wish to assist the industry, I believe that com- 
met dat on ot that report would be ( xtremely helpful 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Griuterre. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask one or two 
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[ am particularly interested, Mr. Dixon, in your closing statement, 
the need for an equitable distribution of this material. 

Of course, as in all processing, this industry, like others, is dependent 
on its labor supply and its material supply. Our committee is 
charged to look into this situation and the various industries and the 
impact of the war economy on them. 

Now, first I want to inquire as to the labor. Does it take any 
special skill to operate one of those machines? 

Mr. Dixon. Oh, yes, Senator. Skilled labor is hard to acquire. 
Most of the molders tell us they cannot acquire them with academic 
training. They must be trained in our own plants. That skilled 
labor force, I think, is one of the things with which you should be 
concerned as a small business committee. 

Senator Gitterre. That appeared evident to me from the testi- 
mony given here, and in the table to which the chairman has alluded. 
The total employees of these establishments is 30,000. Of course, 
most of them are small plants. But out of 1,360 establishments, 6 of 
these employ over 40 percent of these 80,000. Those are the ones 
between 1,000 and 2,500 employees. So out of your 30,000 employees 
in the industry, this molding industry, over 40 percent are employed 
by 6 companies out of 1,360. So there will unquestionably be 
competition for that skilled labor, will there not? 

Mr. Dixon. I suspect such will be the case. 

Senator GILLeTrE. So that is a serious matter. 

Now, in the matter of the availability of material: The statement 
has been made by Mr. Kilgore that there was no effort being made 
to control, or allocate, the material that is necessary in this molding 
industry, that it has to depend on a voluntary basis. 

Now, do you know, or can you give us any information, as to 
whether any of these large companies that are manufacturing styrene 
and polystyrene—that is the essential element here—whether they 
have any financial interest in any of these molding companies? 

Mr. Dixon. Well, | can only speak for my own company, Senator. 

Our company has no financial interest in any of our customers, 
other than the credit arrangement, of which I spoke earlier. 

Senator Gitterre. The Dow Chemical Co. does not have any 
ownership in any of these molding companies? 

Mr. Dixon. That is correct. 

Senator Gitterre. But vou are not in a position to say whether 
the other suppliers of polystyre ne control any of the molders where 
they would have a pecuniary interest or financial interest in the 
allocation of the material. 

Mr. Dixon. My own opinion is that they do not. I think you 
will have several others, other producers here and 

Senator Gitterre. Yes. So far as you know they do not 

Mr. Dixon. That is correct. 

Senator Gitterre. The picture you have presented here shows 
this new industry has been expanding rapidly: it is in a very delicate 
position financially. It cannot stand the shock of war economy 
either to its labor or material availability without some measure of 
security that we want to give. 

[ am not attempting to criticize you in any way. I am trying to 
find for the record how delicate this position is. 
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Mr. Dixon. I think it is very acute. This is a very unique situs- 
tion among small-business concerns. 

Senator GitLterre. Then with the increased demand for synthetic 
rubber allocation, it is going to take a larger percentage of material 
and increase the difficult position of the molding industry. 

Mr. Dixon. I believe that is correct. 

Senator GriuLerre. That is all. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Edward Singer, of the Victory Manufacturing Co.; and Mr. Eli 
Jensen and C. R. Downs, of the Cambridge Molded Products; Mr. 
Herbert R. Galloway, of the Minnesota Plastics Corp.; and Mr. Carl 
Luster, of the Lincoln Plastics Corp. 

Now, as I understand, this group represents the molders, the 
processors; and each one of you has a paper. I wonder if we might 
let each one make a brief statement; and then perhaps our questioning 
can be directed to the whole group. 

All right, Mr. Singer, you go ahead, sir. 


TATEMENT OF EDWARD SINGER, VICTORY MANUFACTURING CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Sincer. Gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before vour group to relate first hand the effect of the present material 
scarcity on the operation of my company. 

sy way of introduction, Victory Manufacturing Co., the company 
which I represent, is located in Chicago, and has been in constant 
operation since 1933 as an engineering and selling organization. 

lam a typical case of what Mr. Dixon was talking about. I might 
vive it to you quickly, regarding this which seemed to be an unbalanced 
balance sheet. 

The CuarrMan. Why don’t you do that? Let us put your statement 


in the record as it appears; and you just use this as the springboard. 

Mr. Singer. I don’t think Mr. Dixon will object. I am not too 
ood as an auditor, but we happen to bea typical case 

| think he failed to mention the fact of why this unbalance, so to 
speak. For example, in our recent expansion program, which took 
9 $375,000, we borrowed $300,000 on long term, which we had 
o. Now, to keep current, our accounts receivables are in excess 
OoLo accounts pavable. Therefore, we can still discount all our bills, 
und still k ep going 

Also, the material people, such as Monsanto and Dow Chemical, 
i] of them, understand what the situation is; and they extend 
crealt on tl RLSIS 

Looking at it quickly, the balance sheet doesn’t show up. 


The CHatrMan. Ther just Was not enough of the picture shown: 
Wh Lie re. 
fr. Stncer. That is right; and I think that that might explain it 


» littl er. The sales are in such position that you have the quick 

ets to take care of your quic! liabilities, so to speak: and the n, of 
course, the integrity ot tl company, the people behind it, is based 
Ol [ 0 d 

l thought I would inject that to clarify that unbalance there. 

I} th of the company can be charted by a steady upward 


curve closely parallel ne the growth of the pli ties industry. The 
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growth trend even up to several months ago augured well for increased 
employment and payrolls. Our experience, I am sure, finds many 
counterparts in our industry. In our case, we charted a program in 
the latter part of 1949 that entailed the procurement of additional 
equipment, increasing our capacity by over 100 percent. Orders for 
the equipment were placed early in February of 1950 and deliveries of 
the equipment to our company began in May of 1950. Please note 
that all this is before the Korean situation. Further and of even 
greater importance, it is well to note that the program of expansion 
was not undertaken just for the sake of expansion alone. Bona fide 
orders on the books made the expansion of facilities a must. Specific 
commitments to our customers had to be met. The confidence of our 
customers in our ability and integrity could not be violated. Hence 
the new equipment and increased production capacity. This expan- 
sion was about $375,000. 

Our small company borrowed heavily to purchase the new equip- 
ment with the expectations of paying this loan out of earnings from 
the increased production. Because of the curtailment of materials 
available to us we face the complex problem of meeting increased 
financial obligations out of reduced production. Based on capacity, 
our company was allocated about one-half of the material required 
during the fourth quarter of 1950. By - month, we received material 
as follows: October, 60 percent of capacity; November, 53 percent of 
capacity; December, 48 percent of capac ity. The prospects for the 
first quarter of 1951 are even more bleak. Based on information 
available to us at this time we will receive approximately 25 percent 
of our material requirements. 

The financial effect of the drastic curtailment in material availability 
for our company is best set forth by the following computations for a 
12-month period: 


; ie) 


| 100 percent of | 80 percent of | 60 percent of | 50 percent of 
material re- | material re- | material: 
quirements | quirements | quirement juirements 
$1, 000, 000 $800, 000 S600, O11 $500, 000 
( f ind overhead 940, 000 823. 000 7 OOF 64 KK) 
t profit 60. 000 


The Cuatrman. How many years could you operate at $140,000 
loss a year? 

Mr. Stncer. We couldn’t operate too long, that is for sure. 

In the event the present rate of material availability continues, the 
company will suffer great hardships. Indeed, if present prospects for 
material availability in the amount of 25 percent of actual need do not 
improve, the company may incur such losses as to render it insolvent. 

Precautionary steps have been taken to safeguard the company’s 
fins ~_ il position by curtailing expenditures and reducing staff wher- 
eV r possible Our labor force today is reduced by 125 from our high 
point of 250 prior to the advent of material allocations. 

[ might add here that we are a combination. We do both the indus- 
trial work and the products. We merchandise, too. Our industrial 
work is about 75 percent. We must keep a staff of engineers on hand, 
whether we are doing the business or not, because they are specialized 


78662—51—pt. s——-4 
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people. We have to have them on hand to take care of all mechanical 
and engineer | 

All of us in the plastics industry and particularly we of Victory 
Manufacturing Co. appreciate the efforts of the prime suppliers to be 
of assistan Nevertheless, we can cite many examples of our in- 
ability to a accept orders, h accept orders requesting specific 


delivery dat s and quantities or (ec deliver on orders received months 


: 7 
ne propviems. 


avo when materials were not on allocation, all because of the indefinite 
future W th respect to materials 

r y ‘ 1 | , » that +1 ‘ lj nal " 117 1) his . | uoht » 

i might add here that this additional equipment that we bought, we 

contracted, as | SAY, early In the vear: and we had our orders before 

June; because it was an extensive tooline program amounting to over 

$50,000 for the particular customer, whom we had been servicing for 


4 or 5 vears; and they asked us to get this equipment. On the basis 
of that, we got a bona fide order for 1950. We are delivering now 
about 20 percent, | would say, or less. 


It must be remembered that ours is a mechanical business and that 
preparation for the delivery of a finished product may involve any 
and all of the following preparatory steps: 1) Research and develop- 
ment, (: engineering, (3) tooling, (4) material procurement, and 
(5) production. 

The steps enumerated are time-consuming and must be taken into 
consideration in scheduling an operation. Consider, if you will, the 
economic loss resulting from preparatory functions that result in no 
production. For example: Victory Manufacturing Co. submitted a 
price quotation to X company on July 11, 1950, for parts ranging from 


iY OOO to 5.000 Month 


\ 


You understand with a piece of this type it takes 10. 12. 14 weeks 
0 tool thre OD Che q motation Was favorable, wnd orders to proceed 
were recelved Sool t} reaitel \lolds Were scheduled for delivery It) 
October, and production was to go forward immediately after approval 
0 O} é pros wet I le Si Vas (V4 | Ss 
\ r¢ Q50 OO \ ete \ \wik if ‘ vide ou Cl 
wit] Phen they proc look furth 
i ( | S oO { VW tho \¢ i} ( hig tiie 
( ) hy ! } Cd pDius m Ty | Ok ( I 
} 
| ( ice) ( ‘ { ‘ I { 
S ‘ l ( } ~ yt \ } { ] | 


0 ( l if oO} ae At) yitlin pel 
I \ ha O | I Steps preparatory produc 
| ( \ i re ad to . I { OTe LO CHires me Orce HDeCAUSE 
Of material sbortages As stat perore, we Can cite Many mstances 
that have esulted in act il loss of dollars in operating with less than 
sufhies t material, with the result that our ability to operate effectively 
] the « scharge ol our Obleatllons both CCONTLOTRLIC and social, IS serl- 
ously threatened. The solution to this problem, gentlemen, cannot 
lk C 1 >< elaver 


ax nits 
Phe ( HAIRMAD Phank VOu, Mr Smeer, 
Now, will you just exchange seats with Mr. Jensen? Yor 
here, because we may have some questions for you a little later 


Mir. Jensen and Mr. Downs are representing the Cambridge 


1 stay up 
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We have a COPY of your prepared statement, Mr. Jensen and Mi: 
Downs. I wonder if we could just print it in the record; and havi 
you give us the highlights. I am pressing because our time is getting 


short As I stated in the beginning, we are concluding today the de- 
bate On this foreton policy re solution: and all of Us will have to go to 


the floor fairly early. 


STATEMENT OF ELI F. JENSEN, PRESIDENT; AND CLIFTON R., 
DOWNS, SECRETARY, CAMBRIDGE MOLDED PLASTICS CO., 
CAMBRIDGE, OHIO 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 


o ’ ' ’ 

would Iike to point out the first paragraph which indicates that we 
| ! ° } 1 

have sales office in the various cities; we have sales engineers in thos 

| | ‘ ] nr wate ! 

offices which we have aitempted Lo vet not only our recular Work, 


but also war contracts 

You W ul Hovice in the second paragraph our ¢ rowth by pe reentage. 
That crowth has been largely due to the refrigeration industry ~and the 
type or equipment that we have heen forced to vet to meet crowing 
dem: nds 

You will also note the investment in equipment; the number of 
employees; and the amount of floor space, both in manufacturing and 
in storace. 


On the second page, vou will notice the facilities of the five plants 
which we use entirely for painting plastic parts, assembling plast 
refrigerator parts, fabricating fiber glass, and construction and 
of molds That is all a part of our work, which is necessary to our 


manulacturimeg 
You will also note that we require 120 people there 


1 1 1 
ll used W j ) ( ( Oo in Otl I } tt ou } re 
1 ort} \ 1? ] it ] ( 
\ m \ iliv mt 
(Iso 1) ! ih ) 2. one o 
‘ | { ! 
cr) Misthe toolanda a sl i yitt : ( il t 
; 
| t}) } 2 on j ray ( 
q 4 Zz Ol } j j i} V tic ( SS)! a) ! 
] (ill it 
1 | 
A . ’ } i i l | itll I l 
that th morta has created a eat atarm and has bro ht a vi 
rein i ) tT I] 4) nad \ i ) t t 
pa ie rel tor ¢ { mpl a 
1 4 1 4 1 > a WW 4° , , 
JIso, in the last paragraph on pag Ds ou Wil notice tha 
} { { | | 14°00 } 3 , ‘ 
popuratiol OL our eit ot ¢ norilcdze 1s tOUoO; and there are 20 
j . } ws ct { 1 + sendin Dw . l 
peop emploved in ¢ AIM DPrid ve Of the Z In| istrial piants im he 
] 17 . . ; ] P 24 . *) . +] 
Cambridge area, 11 are plastics plants, furnishine 26 percent of the 
] ] 1 l 1} 
total employment, and 31 percent of the average monthly pavrou 
1} 1 1 ’ ' ' 
You will also notice tha there are 1400 now unemploved: and 
, ee “T] 1] , ‘ : 
we are not given immediate relief, it will add several hundred moi 
to that number 
Also, | would like to point or that W Have, wh rever POssibtle 
‘ } . ° ’ ~ ee 1 e ‘ s i 
quoted on defense jobs rhe total volume of Government business 


we have quoted is $1,512.923.41; of which we have only obtained 
$7 .645.50 


I think that points up the high lights. 
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Clifton R. Downs reads in 
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“*e * * curtailment of shipments from your plastic material suppliers came 
overnight, and there is not sufficient time to develop substitutes. If we are 
unable to procure plastic parts necessary to keep our line running, it will mean 
unemployment for approximately 4,000 people. If this situation cannot be im- 
proved, we will be unable to manufacture refrigerators, because we do not have 
storage space for models that are not complete with all plastic part It will 
cause a complete and definite hold-up with all of our sources on all components 
that go to make up a complete refrigerator.” 

Mr. L. H. D. Baker, vice president of the Appliance Division of Admiral Corp. 
in reference to their reduced production states: 

“It is going to dislocate a lot of employees who are dependent on us for their 
weekly wage. One thousand five hundred to two thousand people would be 
affected and as yet no war contracts are in sight to provide them wit! 
means of livelihood. Certainly, we don’t like to lose labor, or lose cont: rf 
labor, as it is highly skilled and will be of immeasurable value when the 
comes that we do need to produce war material.” 


The population of the city of Cambridge is 14,693. A survey made last week 
by the Cambridge Chamber of Commerce discloses that there are 3,263 people 
employed in Cambridge. Of the 21 industrial plants in the Cambridge area, 11 
are plastics plants, furnishing 26 percent of the total employment, and 31 percent 
of the average monthly payroll. According to our local employment bureau, 
there are 1,400 people now unemployed. If we are not given immediate relief 
to keep our plants in operation, we will add several hundred more to the list of 


the already unemployed 

We received our first invitation to bid on a defens job in May 1950. Since 
then, all leads for defense work have been followed very carefully, and we have 
contacted many Government agencies, offering our services and equipment for 
necessary War items To date we have quoted prices on 44 various plastic defense 
items to both prime contractors and direct Government agencies. Some of 
Government agencies are as follows 

1. Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J 

2 ( hicago Proc remenyt Of] ( Cago, l 
3. Department of the Army, Washington, D. ¢ 
4. Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, N. H 
[ 
} 


3. nited States Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. ( 

6. Headquarters, Air Matériel Command, Dayton, Ohio 

The total volume of Government business that we have quoted amo 
$1,512,923.41, of whiel hay ) 4 1 $7,645.50 

Unle Or Wea na ) ab ve Wl by ( 1i {fic \ r 

, an - 

monthly obligation to indebtednes 

We therefore ask that vou ve serious consideration to this grave proble hat 


ns | l 
confronts Cambridge Molded Plastics Co. and our mmunity 


The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Jensen. Now, if you 
will stay up here, we will ask you some questions just a little later 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Jensen, there is one thing I would like to ask. 
When vou put in the larger machines, do those machines replace the 
small ones, or do you use the small ones for certain types of work? 

Mr. Jensen. We use the small ones. We just add to our equip- 
ment. 

Senator Toye. Thank you, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Now, Mr. Galloway, representing the Minnesota 
Plastics Corp. 

Mr. Galloway, we will put vour statement in the record in full. 
Will you summarize it, or highlight it, or make any comments that 
you wish to make? 


STATEMENT OF H. R. GALLOWAY, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA 
PLASTICS CORP., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Gattoway. I think maybe a little bit more emphasis might be 
put on the number of industries that are dependent on the plastics 
industry. In other words, if you shut down the plastics industry for 
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As far as we can determine, there doesn’t exist a noncritical plastic material 
that we can process. 

In Minnesota there are active molds for probably 500 or more polystyrene 

fF any of these parts will yield a hardship similar to those which 

ave covered. Without the plastic part, the customer who uses it must either 

give up the manufacture of a product, and in all probability lay off his crew and 





parts. Shortage of 


hole up for a long winter, or he must scramble around desperately, often futiley, 
retooling, looking for new sources of supply, and often, in the final analysis when 
all else has been worked out, he may find that he has gone from critical plastic 
to a material even more critical. Personally, I am not sure how much more 


While welfare of the injection molding industry thus affects many more people 


an those emploved in the industry itself, there are, however, in Minnesota alone 
approximately 500 people employed in injection molding plants. The capital 
vestment in molding machines, tool-room facilities, and in molds we would guess 

atoo0 t million dollars, or close to $100,000 1 r emplovee 
| the last war. our own pliant ended up more than 90 percent in direct war 
work st hy re able to shift into war work with practically 
f parts and fuze parts. Within 2 weeks after 


l 


in on civilian worl Six months later, we 
making a part required for the storage of 








iircraft engines At the end of this, in a change requiring less than a day’s work, 
we ag n went back to full civilian production. 

Jur succe n the plasties field largely dependent upon the know-how of our 
crew o be able to run, we need an experienced crew, which we have now, and 
W ch \ ~ ¢ 

Our ¢co1 ctively lool for war work, for the last thing we want is to 
shut down, and then trv to round up a new crew and start from scratch once 
more In the plasties industry, in Minnesota, one usually is not able to hire 
experienced peopl Most of our emplovees have learned the plasties business in 
our plant over the past 7 to 10 years. If we lay these emplovees off for much of 
a pemod, thev Ww I] e d up as some otner company’s emi lovees, not ours. Thus 

ed thermoplasties, such as polystvrene 


The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Galloway. If you will just move 
back and stay with us, we will ask you some questions in a few 


Mr Ly ister, ol the Lincoln Plastics Corp. 


STATEMENT OF CARL J. LUSTER, PRESIDENT, LINCOLN PLASTICS 
CORP., CAMBRIDGE, OHIO 


Mr. Lus Gentlemen, [I will summarize my statement 

The CHatrMan. If you will; and your statement will be printed in 
the record 1n full , 

Mr. Lustre: Thank you 

To refer to the first paragraph, you will note that our expansion 
has been pretty much typical of most molding companies in the 
injection molding industry 

The second paragraph refers to the products that we manufacture, 
three main products’ Plastic wall tile, housewares, and molded parts 
for the refrigeration industry. 

One thing | might mention is the fact that the refrigerator industry 
uses around an average of 17 pounds of polystyrene molding powder 
in each refrigerator; and it would be very unlikely and difficult for 
them to convert over to other materials, should we shut them off, due 
to lack of molding powder. 

In paragraph A, on the second page of my taik, you will note that 
we have been cut back in our supply of material. We are now receiv- 
ing’ only 14.4 percent of material that we received in October of 1950. 
sy the end of February, we will have used up our inventories, and will 
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question of time, as far as we are concerned. If we do not get relief 
of capital invested in our two plants. I also mentioned the combined 
plovees, 141, that we have on our staff. We have a manufacturing 
On page 1, I refer to the amount of lay-offs that have already 
5 percent of our workers. By January 30, we will lay 
K, I an leipat ed 
of fact on Saturday, L had to lay those 10 pereent off. 
Senator Henprickson. Solely? 
A, 1 refer to the fact that we request re lief so we can obtain more 
in an effort to obtain defense orders. It is rather complete, and 
some 200 Government agencies to receive their bids, but have only 
as presented to Dr. Steelman, for the plastics injection molders. — | 
of this week, which 

The CHarrmMan. That will be included in the presentation. 

Senator Tuye. Are there any processors who are g 

Ir. Luster. Very few 


have to stop production unless we obtain more material. This is a 
shortly, why, we won’t be in operation. 

On the third page, in the third paragraph, I refer to the amount 
payrolls of the two plants, approximately $450,000 a year. 

In the fourth paragraph, on page 3, L refer to the number of em- 
plant area of 26,000 square feet; and storage capacity of 40,000 square 
feet. 
occurred in our plant. In the first 2 weeks in January, we laid off 

. y off an additional 
10 pereent of our workers. When I[ wrote this tall tery 
laving off 10 percent of our personnel by January 30; but, as a matter 

Senator Henprickson. Is that because of shortage of materials? 

Mr. Lusrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lusrer. Yes, sir; entirely. On the fourth page, in paragraph 

| 
materi. 

On page 5, | have given a brief summary of what we have done 
you will see that we have certainly been very active since Korea in an 
effort to get some Government work. We are on file, and listed with 
obtained approximately $2,000 of defense contracts to date 

[ ask for temporary relief to be granted, as outlined in this report, 
refer to this report which we turned over to Dr. Steelman on Monday 

} ! would like to include for your consideration. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, might I ask a question there? 

The CHarrRMAN. Yes, sir. 

vetting contracts 
in the United States? Do you know whether plastics, in general, 
are getting war contracts? 

\ 

Senator Pare. Is it general over the Nation that you are not 


getting the supplies of materials? 


Mr. Luster. I would say that it is general over the Nation. There 
are very few plastic molders getting defense contracts today. A very 
minute percentage of the total sales are those of moldings, ordin: rily. 

Senator THysr. Thank vou. 

Mr. Lusrer. I would like to add one more comment, Senator 
Sparkman. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Mir. Luster. This is referring to the problem and how we ean 
obtain relief, | would like to submit a report of the sOCLETY of the 
Plastics Industry that we prepared. Here is the chart which | hold 
up for you here, showing the growth and use of polystyrene molding 
powders. This black line would have been the trend or is the trend 
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of the use of polystyrene. Our present cut-backs in polystyrene, due 
to the fact that the rubber industry is taking the monomer from us 
for synthetic rubber, will reduce our sales level down to this line here, 
as forecast. This would have been the trend had we been able to 
continue as we were before the program was reallocated [indicating 
on chart]. We are asking for relief, for reduction in the timetable of 
synthetic rubber, which would give us material to meet this sales level 
idicating chart], which would be below our trend of sales, but, 
nevertheless, would probably permit most of us molders to exist 
during this period of semimobilization until sufficient war work is 
avaliadie or some other Means are arrived at to give us relief. 


The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Luster. We will be 
very glad to have any part of that that you may wish to submit for 


the files of the committee, or for the record, such parts of it that may 
be placed 
Mr. Lust [ would like to refer it all. Thank you. 
lhe prepared statement of Mr. Luster reads in full as follows:) 
f Lincoln Plasties Corp. and Plasties Corp. of America, 
lor plicity 1 will refer to both corporations as 
ae \ i r ear fi \ ist 1 to July 31, 1947, our sales 
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obligations, we must operate at a minimum of 75 percent of capacity. This would 
require approximately 70 percent more material than we are now getting 

Our combined payrolls in the two county seats in Ohio where we are located 
are approximately $450,000 a year. Should we be unable to obtain more mat 
not only would these payrolls be reduced but a far greater amount of money 
payrolls would be jeopardized throughout the country through all of our custom- 
ers’ payrolls and activities. 





All of our equipment is of the most modern and latest type availab 
plastics industry. Improved molding techniques permit the manufacture of 
molded products with better dimensional stabilitv, greater impact rength, and 
higher chemical resistance properties that were unavailable in the last 

IV. A total of 141 emplovees are working which can be classified a 
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; components or nor e, otherwise we shut them down too. 
Aaskll that throug ome meat Ot ! ef we obtain enoug! ut al 
‘an maintain our facilities and preserve them during this interim period 
of semimobilization so that, in tl event of full mobil zation, we will be able to 
do tl nportant 1 upon to do in the period of 
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V. I would like to tell vou briefly of some of the things we have done in ar 
effort to obtain defense contracts. Sinee war in Korea broke out in June, we 
immediately started to compile the present brochure which I held befor 
This brochure cost over $4,000 to prepare and 500 of these were complet ee 
t. On July 15 we assigned our plant engineer as chief project engineer for 


se, His entire efforts have been devoted to this purpose since that time 





On July 20 we hired additional personnel and opened an office here in Washington 
as a headquarters to correlate our defense activiti 

We have requested security clearance for our top engineering personnel. In 
August we assigned our New York sales office to the securing of defense contracts 
in the important New York, New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania areas. Last 
week we assigned our plant superintendent at Cireleville to the full-time job of 
vorking with the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Naval Gun Factory, Bureau of 
Ships, and Army Ordnance. We are opening u , 
engineers and stenographers to solicit subcontract work. We have 
above steps realizing that our future existence depends upon our ability to 
Government contracts, in view of the drastic curtailment of polystyrene material 
for our regular business. se 


a Chicago office staffer 
t 


aken tne 


We have been unable to get defense contracts to date because there have 
very few such contracts given to industry today and where there have | 1 lar 
contracts placed, the prime contractors have not as yet started full-scale produc- 
tion. 

Since we were not in existence during the last war, we have no stand-by con- 
tracts or tools with which to revive wartime contracts. Certainly it is not because 
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and this: All of you have told us a story of your fight for survival 
I know I speak for the committee when I say that we do believe that 
this new, young, important industry certainly ought to be able to 
survive through this mobilization period; and we want to help in any 
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only an infinitesimal amount in the wav of contracts. 

Mr. Luster. That is right, s 

Senator GILLETTE. You also state that some contracts have been 
placed with laree contractors. Did vou bid on those? 

Mr. Lusrer. | was referring, Senator, to the type of prime contracts 
that would ay placed, for instance, with an aircraft manuracturer, 


‘ b Bee were ol : 5 a ia ialaa 
that WOU INVOLVE iastic components, for mstance, 1n the asseMmpty 
I 


Senator GitLerre. For additional materials? 

Mr. Lusrer. That is richt. 

Senator GILLETTE. Or for additional commod iti Ss that are some of 
your products? 
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\I i I ff Sir Let. say, because it WW yuld take Republic 
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ernment ome of the ( CO ets with plasties? 

NI I Y« Sir; we i GIre Vw th the Bureau of Ordnance, 
W 1 th Nay 

Senator GILLETTE. You have not received anything except a very 

Mr. Lusrer. No, sir. In that case, the bids were all rejected, and 
they were negotiated then directly by the Navy late in December. 

Senator GrtLerre. Was there any regular pattern as to why they 
wel ct Luse O wNoOUunt Ol he b i, O nability to fill i 
‘ ‘ ! ne ol { nad? 

Mr. L That happened to be an increase in the price of raw 

aterials at time; and also the Navy had apparently changed 
their sched ne requiren nts for the mater Is So, the LWO factors 
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G [} \Ir. Chairman 

I ( I Senator T 

‘ or Tuyrg. Mr. Chairman. I wonder whether the information 
tl en have is that other materials have been contracted 
fo) Defense Department? In other words, instead of using 

\ n Do you have any such infor- 

NI SIN | real don’t think that they have Ot to the meat of 
lett he ontracts vet, where it would involve manv of us molders. 

- or TH Then, if they | ve not gotten le tting copntracts, 


lat Vou cannot process 
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Senator 7 When vou cou not get the raw materials to process, 


ite other materials, such 


Nin PIN | Well hn nH \ I tances, they were just out, They 


Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, I think what I had in mind was 
explored by Senator Thye. I was just wondering if our staff could not 


take one seres ol the Se Dblds, and trace them down, and ascertain for 
the committee the exact reason that the bids were not accepted. 
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The C1 HATRMAN, I think that is a very good suggestion; and we will 


ask the staff to do that. I assume that, if there is a reduction in the 
manufacture of refrigerators, we will say, to 50 percent, vou still 
would count on supplying the s same percentage of pieces and parts 
to the refrigerator industry ? In other words, your supply to that 
industry would still run at about 50 percent. You are geared up to 


the general civilian economy? 

\Mir. Jensen. Richt. 

Fae epee. And you must hope to supplement the product 
for that by such defense orders as you may be able to get? 

Mr. Jensen. That is right. 

The CHairnman. Any further questions? 

Mir. Sincer. I might give vou the number of the bid that I think 
would help facilitate that investigation. 

The CuHarrmMan. You are talking about the information for the 
stafl? 

Mr. Stncer. Yes. 

The CuairmMan. Mr. Stults, will vou please see all these gentlemen 
with reference to following these bids, according to Senator Hunt's 
sucecestion. 

Thank you very much. 

Now, Mr. Blount, of the bakelite division of the Union Carbide & 
Carbon. 

Mr. Blount, we are very glad to have ~ with us. We regret 
the need for having to hurry up the schedule; but you know what we 
are up against. 

Mr. Birounr. Right. 


The CuatrmMan. Your full statement will be printed in the record 


STATEMENT OF CLINTON W. BLOUNT, BAKELITE DIVISION, 
UNION CARBIDE & CARBON CORP. 


Mr. Buounr. You have my statement, and I think it is not neces- 
sary for me to prove that small business is involved 

Ge ‘ntlemen, if Vou will excuse me, I am going to stand up and give 
you a little idea of the answer to some of your questions. 

One question was asked about the dip in the chart, the large report 
That dip is due to the fact that the synthe ‘tie-rubber program 1s 
getting along in an accelerated way; and up through May of this 
year will require more styrene monomer, which requires more benzol, 
which requires more ethylene 

Now, you asked a que stion conce rning the conversion to war. We 
had experience in the phenolic mol ling materials, which are likewise 
dependent upon benzine, and which likewise go to a group of small- 
business men, during the last war. 

In 1941, we operated at capacity. In 1942, our sales of molding 
materials to molders went to 60 percent of 1941. 

In the case of my particular company, by 1944, we had surpassed 
the level of 1941, because of the war demands. 

Now, let us look at a few peacetime applications. 

A distributor head for an automobile. A hand set. If we start 
the automobile engine, we must stop it, with a brake lining. 

Let’s look at the wartime application: 
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lass of material allocated to a given customer in a given month. Excep- 
tions are contract customers who contracted in advance of their materials. D. O.’s 
are served first in full but in the main D. O.’s do not assure to a customer more 
| than the contract quantity or allocation rate. Neither D. Q.’s nor 
allocation produce more materials 

WI all materials produced by my company are short in supply, I shall deal 
only with those produced from benzol (benzene) at this time. These are popu- 


larly known as polysty rene and phe nolies. I solicit the help of vou gentlemen 








ta ge sufficient benzol to keep solvent financially small plastic fabricators 
polystyrene and phenolic materials. Polystyrene is the newest and 
have and will talk to you today concerning it It is my opinion tl its 
eight ar ‘ation with relatively little manpower will e it 
asing! mportant in all-out war effort 
For example, this 12-ounce tumbler weighs less than one-half as much as a 
similar glass tumbler. Consider transporting these by air to a far se at 
h per ton-mile. This is a special stvrene copolymer whic hay 
( lerab in incendiary bombs since it is resistant to gasolin ich 
i i I { ) { ) i Vv t 1! br allor that 
} i ( t Di raer I I belief hat tl i Ee 
Sul y hina rive Vv oO e pres t fabr ito | 
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Typical wartime uses are such as these: Grinding-wheel bonds, brake lining for 
aircraft and combat vehicles, heat insulation such as navy board. 
Coatings: 


1941—12 months average : 1 
1943— Monthly average war peak ; | 
1950—First 6 months (pre-horea 1. 55 
1950—Third quarter 
1950—Fourth quarter | 
November and December | 


Typical peacetime uses are: Primer for dam locks, bridges; spar varnishes for 
hips; chemical resistant enamels 
Typical war uses are: Navy specification varnishes, aircraft primers 


We believe the above figures demonstrate that a material thought of as a gadget 


material at the start of World War I] in every branch of its business was re red 
in greater quantities during the peak of mobilization than before the war. It 


I 


my opinion that the needs for these materials will be even greater in the next war 
since they are better known It is my further opinion that the materials know 
as polystyrene which were not available in other than pilot plant quantities pri 
to World War II will, because of exceptional qualities, be equally in demand in ar 
all-out armament program, ‘The reason for this is the lightness in weight, being 
only slightly heavier than water and one-eighth the weight of brass, plus their ease 
of fabrication into difficult shapes on semiautomatic machines requiring little 
manpower, 

[t is interesting to note that in 1941 the monthly average sales from ¢ 
plant for polystyrene was represented as a unit of 1.0. During the first 6 mont! 
of 1944, the war peak, the monthly average was 1.18. We operate our 


piant at capacity. Pecurityv prevet mv disclosing the pri cipal war Uses I the 
styrene produced by my company during World War II. 

In conclusion, | recommend: 

1. That action to inerease the availability of benzol in the United States be 
taken as rapidly as possible Such a program is under way at NPA, and a 
Benz Advisory Committee representative of all raw materia ippliers t 
group has studied the problem and rendered a report 

2. That this Senate Committee on Small Busine ise its influene 
i | iA { Lut I for action so there tis Oo dou i 
I DLALY 

§. That no indust r par \ ! ry | ( 1 select pr 
materials until a nbiased person or persons has had an opp« 
etTect. ¢ ne eco miv a iV 

It is my op Oo! perhaps | 1 selfish po ) V, that < i pr i 
navi pr rene i e pres Ime 1 ht t ela i i ree 1 
and enable the concer fabricating materia based upon benzol to remain 
solvent financially This would make them available for war production at a 


later date. 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, is Mr. Nalle up he re too? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE S. NALLE, JR., PRESIDENT, NALLE 
PLASTICS, INC., AUSTIN, TEX. 


Mr. Natur. Distinguished Senators, it is an honor and privilege 
to be here with you today. This is my third trip to Washington 
since the Korean War started, in a frustrating attempt to get Govern- 
ment contracts. 

My company was organized by my father and myself upon our 
liberation from the armed services. Within 24 hours after Pectll 
out, I had bought my first injection molding machine. We start: 
with an initial investment of $50,000. We now have a completely 
paid-for equipment and plant worth $150,000. It has been an up-hill 
gerade all the way, I assure vou. We finally learned how to sell; and 


{ 
moe Sy 


since then, things have been going verv well. But during those first 
vears, it was definitely a touch-and-go proposition. 
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Now, in this, the beginning of our fifth year, we no longer face 
problems We face total and absolute annihilation. 
; > } ] 1OOr 1 4 > ; 
| Was 1n Russia DACK LW Lvoos and the Russians had a very polite 
little word for getting rid of things, and people in particular. They 
called it liquidation. If we cannot get at least 30,000 pounds of 
Material per mon h, we are rToOing to be liquidated. About 4 OOO 
11 
| 


pounds is au | ain ot tting this month. 


Our company differs a little bit from the financial picture which 
ou have heard, in that we are in an extremely sound financial con- 
litior | hope that is not going to be held against us by the ma- 

ls manufacturers, and have them cut down our supply just 
because we might be in a little bit better position. We are currently 
discounting all our bills: and we shall continue to do that; but if we 
CANTO et ma I | \\ re YOUIS LO ay COIN )] tely liquidated 

| would li lO you to have a little sa rl ol one ot our peacetime 
roducts ind one of these booklets, that is devoted to a few of the 
thines whi h we have in our 1! init. On the back of it there is a pic- 
of th ategic bombing triangle, where | believe the danger 
me lies, and I would like to urge you to assist us in getting some 
business out of this strategic area and into the area which is less 

ngerous from the standpoint of bombing 

Now. I am not the onlv one in ‘Texas in this position. Take my 
friend, Lou Barnet He is im about the same position. Mr. Barnett 
has had broad xperience WM piastics, a 1c organized his OWlh COoTmpany 
in 1947 \lr. Barnett states that he employs from 50 to 90 people, 
with an investment of $200,000. Seventy-six thousand pounds per 

h of material is his break-even poimt,; ana hi especially asked me 
te ve you oO consider reutines some contrac out of the central 
qaane i 1, from the sta apomt ol bombing 

\ Nh it n w] » | uso havu Yr troubk ~ \Ir. Joe Noore 
i] : S nN) a ( | } 1) I yore ( he st qd a) t | PLasll 

ah e+], vINUS EXD ( nd no technical educa- 
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hance to g irted 

We I i Lhat tOno rie S rer has ie ] ch unnel ad nto the 
rub l I ( S Si back in civilian 
! {>t) 

1 } s \ ) oO ) i Wiel We \ I which WW are 

Phe litth proauct that e passed around is a civil un application; 
Dut we are eq rally prepared, in my sn all company, to go into full 
wna all-o Il Wa proaucvuon Not onl ure We equally prepared ; we 
re rer to Gao il When I was here in S pl mb« r,hno one had heard 
LDO this war. When | came back in Novemb« rr. the Situation was 
not much better. I, personally, visited the St. Louis ordnance dis- 
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‘ l ] 41 1 } 2 ' 
{1 Wright Field, the Picatinny Arsenal, Edgewood Chemical Cen- 


r; and all thos procuremen cople in the District of Columbia | 
neglected 1 civilian business, preparing bids, getting bid bonds. 
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War throws the good contracts to the big ones; and at the end of 
the war they end up bigger. The independent manufacturers get 
their throats cut. We win the war on the battlefront, and lose the 
war on the homefront, because the small manufacturer has been 
squeezed out. Make no mistake about it, gentlemen, I think that 
this is happening right today. 

Why, gentlemen, the rubber industry which is running at full blast, 
when asked by the Quartermaster for bids on tires, always submit the 
same figures? That is because they have squeezed out in their busi- 
ness that healthy little nucleus, or healthy assemblage of small manu- 
facturers. 

Kor the past 5 months, I followed every legitimate lead on getting 
Government contracts. 

Senator Giuterre. With what success? 

Mr. Nature. With no success whatsoever, sir. I cannot get this 
war work, apparently, on my own hook. Maybe it is because the 
war contracts haven't been started yet. Maybe it is because we 
have been a little high in some cases. But I think it is mostly be- 
cause we are not in the right place at the right time to get it. 

It is very difficult in Texas to be up here and make contacts and 
be on the ground all the time. That is why I took on this part-time 
ma. 

There are only two requests I have to make of you: Help us get 
enough styrene to stay in business until such time as we can get war 
contracts. 

Gentlemen, thank you very much. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, Mr. Nalle. 

Now, Mr. Sholkin, of the Beacon Plastics. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH L. SHOLKIN, PRESIDENT, BEACON 
PLASTICS CORP, NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MASS. 


Mr. Suoikin. Government allocations can be just as deadly as 
bombs. In the city of Leominster, Mass., population 23,000, 85 
percent of the payroll comes from plasties industry. During the last 
var, Leominster was approximately 75 percent converted to the de- 
fense program. This city does not have to be blitzed by enemy 
aircraft—it can become a ghost town simply through a lack of plastic 
powder. 

The same holds true of the plastics industry and my firm, “sh 
Jencon Plastics Corp., which has been in business for almost half 
century, affords an excellent case in point. The growth of the ylnstice s 
industry has been so dynamic since the war that you cannot remain 
static. —- either adapt to the rapid advances in techniques and 
equipment, or lose out to competition. In 1946 we purchased a build- 
ing of 6,500 wor ire feet. Last February our most recently completed 
addition gave us a total of 40,000 square feet, an increase of 600 per- 
cent. Plans and contracts for a further addition were canceled last 
summer as a result of the styrene shortage. 

In 1946, we employed only 50 or 60 people, and this number has 
been increased more than 300 percent since then, although now the 
shortage of powder is causing a reduction. 

Our molding and manufacturing equipment has an expanded ca- 
pacity of almost 600 percent since 1946. Each molding machine the 
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size We now use is worth about $25,000 new. Last F ‘Dpruary alone we 
Lied LHTECE machin “ \1 Nas necessary to produ eC the Various 
ems often cost $5,000 each, and we have purchased almost 50 molds 
sine y4i Building construc 1 is also very expensive, and there 
are many other substantial elemen Or cost Our utility installations 
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powder. To fail us in this regard will mark the beginning of a tragi- 
cally short-sighted policy. Today it is plasties—tomorrow it may be 
metal. In 1952 some overzealous official may figure that we consume 
too much gasoline and rubber in driving to the polls, and, Senator 
your own iObs may be at stake. 

Certainly our Government, which has spent so many billions to 
fortify the economy of foreign nations, cannot be insensitive to the 
needs of a typical American industry. Weare not asking for hand-outs 
nor do you have to purchase our lovalty. You have it, and moreover, 


we are Th a posilion to make an important contributio 
The injection molders offer this summation of our pou 
1. This is an industry of small busines 
> Growth h by foreed on thre pla rhe DY I 
iO | S| product Th ppliea Ol} whe thre ver { 
| ity rter tO Use 
I i} CONAGILION ¢ i crowth hy LOrees () 1) ] s 
( Surry th HeCeSSLLY for Oo rac { | h) h roductiol Ley 2) 
main solvent Restrictions in material supply will foree th 


HNauUstry HeLow th break everh point ana bring about their finaneral 


Gestructlion 
7 } ] ; ] ; . ‘ 
| Che plast CS MmMadustry needs to be mAmtamMed iT) the interest 
of national defense, duri ey the mterim period between a civillan 


economy and that time when we will be needed in an all-out war- 


production program, 
5. The plastics industry’s contribution in World War Il demon- 
strates Oul potential contribution in any national emergeney 


8) Che plast CS WaGuUuUSUPS S UMmIquely adarted LO mass prodtue on of 
1 


al parts with a simple change of tools requiring a minimuin of 


ment 
change-over time 
7. Our ability to produce for war is vitally disturbed by loss of 
perso) nel trained in the sp clal techniques Ot | , 
the event of aTLy foreed shut-downs These skills are not transferrabl 
so this personne! loss in the plastics industry is not compensated by 
corresponding gains to other industries. 

8. The reason we are all here today is that the very existence of 
OU! HLaUSLPyY which | iis such a vood defense pot ntial Is threat hed hy 
our loss of raw material 


9. To alleviate this situation we recommend first for immedi: 
relief that action be taken on the recommendation in the report to 
Mr. Steelman submitted to him January 11, the main points OF \ hich 
are: 

a A slicht reduction In the SU rene monomer content of ( rRS type 
synthetic rubber. 

' (b) Minor readjustments of procurement schedules of styrene 
monomer for GRS type synthetic rubber. 

ec) Acceleration of the placement of military orders for plastic 
products. 

At the same time immediate action is needed on long-term rel 
by facilitating the preduetion of additional styrene D olding powder 
by giving private industry the encouragement to carry Out this ps 
eram by furnishing certificates of hecessilyv, Prloritle s for construction 


of facilities for man 
: : ; 
facturing ere ative mere ased quantities Ol bel Z01, styrene Monomel 


and stvrene molding powder. 


materials, et cetera, to accelerate the buildin 
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a is suggested that a plastics industry advisory committee serving 
» NPA authorities be created to insure that war contracts be awarded 

to established concerns best equipped to handle the m, and deal with 
the other problems that confront our industry. 
Thank you very much 
The CHarrRMAN. Mr. Sauey, of the Flambeau Plastics Corp., 
we are glad to have you. We have your statement. It will be placed 
in the record in full. 

Will you summarize it, or hit the high spots, whichever way you 


STATEMENT OF W. R. SAUEY, PRESIDENT, FLAMBEAU PLASTICS 
CORP., BARABOO, WIS. 


Mr. Savery. Thank you, sir 

| would like to point out one fact; that is, many firms in our industry 
started operations after the last war. That is true with our plant, as 
we started operations in 1947; and, naturally, with a very limited 
amount of capital, which you will find true in most of our industry 

We continued to expand; and early in the year 1949 we purchased 
the complete facilities of another plant, increasing our capacity. 

Our business continued to increase; and it was necessary for us to 


} 


purchase additional equipment, which set us meen financially approx- 
mately $60,000. This, of course, required additional space; so we 
pul hased pl nt at Baraboo, Wis., and ne to the new location. 
This moving made us incapable of carrying an inventory, leaving 


with pi cetically no material, and facing a shortage during the 


month of April 1950 
ly diately thereafter a shortage of benzene supply existed, or 
ted Therefore, we could not receive any material for our addi 
ional capacity that we had installed durmg the early part of 1950 
I} Ve will find, is true with many molders, who have iner¢ ased 


heir capacity during the early part ol 1950, or the latter part of 1949 
It is necessary for us to continue operations, or continue to stay in 
business, until we are able to turn to any defense items, to receive 


} : ] 
some assistance at this time, during this eritical material shortage. 


1 would lke te point out another fact that exists, especially so in 
our plant, which is undoubtedly true in many other plants such as 
oul We live in a city where there is a very small amount of popula- 
tion, 8,000. There are seven industries in our city which employ 
upproximately as many employees as we do. During the middle 


part of 1950 we employed approximately 50 employees. However, at 


this time, and du to this material shortage, our emplovees have 
decreased to the extent that we now only have 16 employees, with 
a plant that requires at least 60 | mployees to keep it in operation, and 
keep Lk ially stron 


We have made every attempt to turn over to items that would 
prove very essential to the civilian economy, as well as to the military 
However, this takes time and capital; and, with the material that is 

le available to us at this time, you can readily see why it would 
prove very unprofitable as well as impracticable to go into that at 
this time. Unless we are given relief during this situation, we will be 
unable to provide the things that we will be able in the event that 


we ean continue prodqduction 
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STATEMENT OF JOSEPH S. FINGER, PRESIDENT, 
CORRULUX CORP., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Liemen I Will Nake this very short and very sweet. 


? we] '2 
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against an investment of new capital which totals $4,000,000 and the desire by 
these companies to keep operating until conversion can be made to defense work 
I would like to emphasize a couple of points in Mr. Meyer’s letter, for they 
apply to my company’s position in this matter also: 
First of all, all of the companies in the manufacture of reinforced plastics ar 
| 





relatively very small and very new. The oldest is 74% vears ol 
ave is closer to 3 vears. Yet these small new companies are the ones who are 


doing a large amount of work on projects concerning rockets, guided 
radar, aircraft, and other highly important military projects. These compa 
developed and are developing the know how, the teck niques, €ai 1 tiie 


trained personnel to make these products required by the military 





lhe techniques of manufacture of reinforced plastics are entirely different f 





all o ties manufacture. You cannot use the same equipment, tov 
ter reinforced plastics as you use in other plastics industries And 
the must be trained along entirely different lines 

(he reinforced plastic companies are getting some defense orders; but the 
defense orders, in general, are small, sporadic, and insufficient to keep the bu 
nesses alive We must have civilian orders to stay in business so that we ca 
hold together the equipment, know-how, and trained persor nel necessar 





carry out these various military orders when we are ¢: upon. 


The projects under consideration, and being developed and even now produced 


in small quantities for the military will eventually require far greater product 
than the combined reinforced plastics industry now produces. Therefore, it is 


essential to our defense effort to sustain these manufacturers for that future time 
This can only be done by allowing a reasonable quantity of styrene for the pro- 
duction of the resins we require, and allowing us to maintain a reasonable portion 
of our civilian business. 

Our total requirements of styrene for the entire reinforced plastics group are 
very small. The best figures available indicate that less than 5,000,000 pounds 
of styrene per year will keep these important businesses going on civilian orders. 
This is less than 1 percent of the Nation’s present output of styrene. When 
consider that reinforced plastics play a very important part in the military 
industrial defense effort, this 1 percent or less is cheap insurance that will 


Vol 





tide over the reinforced plastics industry until it is on a maximum defense basis. 


The CHarrMan. Any questions, Senator Thye, of this group? 

Senator Tuyr. No 

The CHarkMan. Senator Benton, can you wait a few minutes 

Senator Benton. I was roine to go out and try to talk W 
Finger fora few minutes. You can tell this is a new industry, becauss 
these men are all so young and energetic 

Ir. Finger. No one with mature judgment would ever get int 
a business like this 

Senator Benron. I know there are proble1 Ss. They are a fu 
looking bunch of men. 

The CHarrMan. Old men dream dreams; young men have \ ‘! 

Do you have any questions’ . 

Senator Hunt. | have no questions. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We want you 
to know that we are in complete sympathy with your program as 
vol have presented it here. 

By the way, Senator Thye, if you are a 
to you, and te all present, that in the recently filed report of the Small 


Business Committee, there is a very interesting section on the plasti 


by ut to leave, | Want to say 


industry, starting on page 24, and continuing to the middle of pa 


» . “ P }: ] 1] -- 4 + } 
On pages 28 and 29 al a couple of diagrams which illustrate } 





production of stvrene and the flow of it into these var @ 

Now we have \Ir ‘i 1] hull of the \Nionsanto Chemical] ¢ (> 
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Mer. Turnbull, we re glad har ' vith You ha 
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STATEMENT OF J. R. TURNBULL, GENERAL MANAGER OF SALES, 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO., PLASTICS DIVISION 


Mr. Turnpuuu. I have a very brief statement that I would like 


to make, which I will put in the record later. 


Che CHarrMan. That is all right, sir. Proceed in your own way. 
\Lr. Turnputu. In view of the very good coverage of the industry, 
| think it might be mv function to claruy the role of the styrene 
The CHarrmMan. Let me say, Mr. Turnbull, your company is a 
producer rath than a processol 
| RN I NIy company is a raw material supplier, and in 
fdition to making stvrene monomer and polvstvrene, we also happe 1} 
most of the o rcommercially used raw materials 
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and plastics industry. The projected expansions of the steel output will provide 

relief since each new ton of steel production capacity makes available 
less than 2 gallons of new benzol output The feasibility of processes to make 
benzol from petroleum have been demonstrated and the construction or expansion 
fs fa es are badly needed Short-term amortization of petroleum-benzol 
fac e specific way in which the Government can assist in furthering these 


The CHarrMan. Any questions, Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunr. None. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Thye? 

Senator Ture. No, thank you 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Turnbull. 

We are indebted to all of you gentlemen for giving us this picture 
today of this new and young industry. We want you to know that 
if we can help in any way, we are eager to do it 

| want to place in the record at this point a letter addressed to me, 
under date of January 17, 1951, by Mr. W. A. McCallum, president 
of the Luminescent Plasties Corp. 

The letter referred to is as follows:) 


LUMINESCENT PLAstTics CoRP., 
Chicago 6, Ill., January 17, 1951. 


( , N Rusine Com e¢é 
Viale Senate Off / 1 Washington, <> 
DD : Stk: In talking to Mr. Ben Rau, chairman, Society of the Plastics 
Industry (Chicago sectio1 today, we were informed that a hearing on the 
critica astic situation was to be held by your committee next Tuesday, the 23d, 
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due to the fact that they are not under Government allocation. The allocati 
are run by the chemical companies themselves. 

I have in front of me a letter from Sidney R. Yates 
which advises as follows: 

‘‘T have checked with Mr. Charles F. Hughitt, Chief of the Small Business Division 
of the Department of Commerce, concerning the matter, and he stated that whi 






Ninth District, Illinois 


and if the President signs the controls bill whiel 
and designates the Department of Commerce to handle the matter, they w 


1 has been passed by the Congress 
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The CHAIRMAN, 


this week, a 


committee, we will stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock on Friday of 
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‘The committee is adjourned until that time. 
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If there is nothing further to come before the 
tT 


which time we shall take up the aluminum question. 
We will meet in this 


it 12:35 p. m 
} 


nt 
Friday, January 2t 


the hearing was recessed, pursuant to 
), 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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(he problem which confronts the small plastic molder parallels that of the s1 
rubber manufacturer 


ihe injection molders are fully aware of the need for expanded synthetic rubbe1 


production. ‘They heartily endorse the action which has been taken to activate 
the production of synthetic rubber to provide for the Nation’s strategic and 
stockpiling requirements 
‘Lhe committee, in proceeding to explore the possibilities for relief, has cor 
sistently kept in mind the need for production of adequate quantities of synthetic 
rubber 
rHE HARDSHIP WHICH CONFRONTS INJECTION MOLDERS 


he plastics industrv has been well known as one of the fastest growing indus 





the American business scent Injection molding has been one of the 1 
rapidly growing segments of the plasties indust1 molding was 
if or in the dustry’s productior chen pri it has « ( 
enced j reatest growth since 1945 with the 1 1a ¢ 2 
polvstvrene moldi compound 

Stvrene vas fl commercia used 1 this ¢ { lor polystyre! ling 
pound in 1938 he plastics industry was the only producer and { 
material unt he advent of the nthetic rubber program At that f 
program took over the product and process which had been developed Duri 
World V al ae tyrene monomer was used in polyvstyvrense molding eompou I 
defense applications, alongside of stvrene monomer for GR-—-S synthetic rubber 
At the end of the war the plastics industry, due to a great expansion in the demand 
for polystvrene molding compound, took over larger and larger quantities 
stvrene monomer for its product Because of the high level of consumption of 
poly stvrene plasties, the styrene plants were maintained continuously in operation, 
ready for anv eventuality lhis continuing operation meant that stvrene product 
tion could be almost mediate expanded to capa at a minimum co i 
md money | nermore eant that per nye would not have t 1¢ 
rained as would have | cessary wit! rene plants mothba 
{ ul ti i ~ I ot ti hu try i I Lie te l I fo \ i it 
} ? ' ( [ r ¢ , 
' ; Q1u w + 
s 4 \ x Y 
Lt accompa ( ur \ et i { Das It 
pro} pa e of grow ! 11 2 The chart als W 

ww the presently scheduled GR-S program curtail the supply of polystyrene 
mol } compound, ba io ul capac! ol tvrene no mer as stated by the 
Office of R ibber he seT Ve , 

It should be noted that polystvrene the basie-feed stock used by Injectior 
molders with no adequate supply of alternate aterials being available. Thu 
this drastic drop in polystyrene availabi is going to seriously affect injection 


molders 
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4. National security.—In the interest of national security it is important to 
maintain the injection molders in a healthy operating condition. During the last 
war the injection molders were called upon to produce many components that 
were used by the military. These included proximity fuze parts, innumerablk 
pieces for electronics equipment, Air Force and Signal Corps battery boxes 
medical containers and many other applications. The same situation will 
prevail in the present defense effort \ number of military applications, now 
classified, are being contemplated that will require more injection moldit 
capacity than was necessary in World War II. In addition to maintaining tl 
mechanical equipment, it is also important to keep the personnel who ar« 
to operate these facilities employed 

Injection molding is inique in having the ability to produce a great quar 
of intr 
parabl 
& minimum expenditure of labor and with a low tooling cost 

Because of these characteristics of Injection m iding, th method of plast 
processing lends itself well to the production of many component part 


the military Many classified projects are now in the development stage wl 





icate, close-dimension, precision parts up to 12% pounds in weight (cor 


e on a volume basis to 93 pounds of steet) on & mass production seale w 


by virtue of their inherent requirements will employ this manufacturing techniqu 
Because of the unique characteristics of injection molding, many classifi 
projects are being designed to employ the inherent advantages of this manufa 
roce 
{ ed States is the only count which has a large-scal jectio 
spable of produci large d injection molded par 
) Inge on press developme? The advantages of large part Injection mo 
have bee iined by the researc! lueted by machinery manufacturer | 
development work Is eriously affected by the curtailment and ecancellat i 
thie order! It is desirable from mapoint ol onal curl 
re ur ( ( 
1950 RUBBER RESERV! HED : 
In May 1950, Rubber Reserve scheduled the 1951 annual production of GR-S 
180,000 tons (40,000 to a mont! In Julv 1950, the 1951 schedule v 
eppe ip to 600,000 tor 50,000 tons a mont! In September, Rubber R 
creased the sched e for 1951 to 721,500 tons by increasing the 
l April wh a rate of 750,000 tons per vear is attained as foll 
Is irv. 50.000 tons Februar 52.000 tons: March, 57.000 tons Aprilto Dece 
62,500 eac! Phe November, Rubber Reserve moved to 
GR-S for J: iar 1951 to 54.800 tor PiViINg Al ' { 
) 726.300 to 
ges were 1 n the indieated produetio 
‘ ed L pro ) ) em o the st re oO ( l ‘ 2 
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; thber rou } vears 1948. 1949. and ough October 1950 | 
‘ 1 mprio wee rreqd (dcetobver}r LQ50 The t { rine 1 s 
:med 117,935 to of new rubber Che rubber industry will have a ft 
| 1951. 150.000 tons a month of new rubber, made up of 75.000 
eT 62.500 tor of GR-S and 12.500 tons of othe } 
| 150.000 tor a month is not onlv 60.000 tor greater tl the 90.000 
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2. Adjust GR-S production timetabl The scheduled production of GR-S 
will impose a shortage of polystyrene on the injection molders. While the shortage 


will be acute in the first half of 1951, if the production of GR-S is stepped up to 
its scheduled high level in the second half of 1951, the shortage will become 


increasingly acut: However, the prospect of an increase in the production of 
styrene by the producers of this chemical may alleviate the situation in the second 
half of the vear 


With the prospect of an increase in the output of styrene in the second half of 
1951, the most critical problem which confronts the injection molders is the first 


From information we have received we understand that the production of 
GR-S in the months of November and December was behind schedule. We 
further understand that early in 1951 the production of GR-S may not go forward 





according to the schedule Under these circumstances we feel it would be a good 
ea for Rubber Reserve to reestablish the schedule on a basis conforming with the 





re up-to-date information. 
By making a small adjustment in the schedule for producing GR-S in the first 
6 months of 1951, ti will be possible to partially alleviate the critical shortage that 
will confront the injection molders during this period and at the same time only 
slightly adjust the total quantity of GR-S to be produced during 1951 By 
f production of GR-S in the first 6 months of 1951 
ements of the rubber industry will be taken care of and the injection 


we rhthy evi neo the rate ¢ 








lers will be able to operate at a rate above their break-even point. 
I ested revision will only reduce the amount of new rubber to be av: 
g 1951 by 2 percent The quantity of GR S to be available will be 
ess than 6 percent Such a small revision as this will keep the injection 
I ler ind other user yf stvrene in busine 
l suggest is set forth in the table belo 
1951 GR-S 7 
} 7 
1° é o 
( ; 
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s i Z ( GR-S by Ss 
t} (GR-S I meta 1 ted a 
X ul I { the s 1 half 
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iVa abd 4 c I DbDer Vt ha I ala { 1 ( ir | 
S ( ul e su tion involve lange the rate of production of GR-S ir 
tl firs O ‘ vcdidit polit ) rene becomil available in the 
second 6 s, table 1 h prepared to show the eff of the change 
As Ss ta e den ra s t I 1 fort productio yt GR Ss wo | 
e f ilf of 19 t yn molders back to 72 percent of t pr \ 
rate of operatio LB tking e suggested re ons il e rate of produci 
GK-3, t lers would be enabled to operat it So percent of the! 
pres yperal While this w be a substantial cut, and while it will 
not ena t yn molders to experience the rate of grov which they have 
be the a mie able n of LN nd possible 
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OTHER SUGGESTIONS 


The above suggestions have both been aimed at relieving the short-term material 


shortage problem faced by injection molders, The committee has two other 
suggestions to offer 

1. Speed defense orders for molded parts.—We are informed that the Armed 
Forces are considering many military items which will include injection molded 
parts. The committee urges that the Armed Forces place orders for these 
injection molded items as soon as possible. Such orders would enable the injec- 
ion molders to operate at a high enough rate to maintain their plants in being and 
retain trained personne] 

Raw materials.—Beyond the short-term material shortage which is the maj 

reason for this report, the committee recognizes that there 1 Serio 

rtage problem in raw materials basic to the plastics industry 

ritical of these is benzene, which is basic to both the svnthet rubber a 

iustries 

Lp to the pre it here as bee iff ent he » that t] } 
} materia und synthetic rubber is rt bee serio 1\ wnper | 

» expansion in the productior of tt ¢ MAaAteria an b contem il 
levelopment of additional benzene supplit lt bvious that no lar 

ply can | ( ected ft 1 the ¢ ! of coal and that impor 

ulistactorv answer. 

Vherefore, this committe: rongly urges that the Office of Rubber Re 
4 teps possibile to crea ( rodauct or p ene ron 
und anv other souree h may be eem practica 
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APPENDIX B 
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Erpected styrene situation with suggested GR—-S schedule revision 
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STYRENELESS RuBBER— First SuccessFruL PRODUCTION OF A POLYBUTADII 
RuBBER For Tire Treaps Comes As NaTuRAL RUBBER PRICES S 
BENZENE, VITAL STYRENE Raw MarTeriA., Is Scarc1 
\ new synthetic rubber, made without critically short styrene, has been 


developed by Phillips Petroleum Co. in cooperation with the Office of Rubber 
Reserve. During June approximately 475,000 pounds of the new rubber, called 
polybutadiene or PB rubber, was produced in the Borger, Tex., copolymer 
plant operated by United States Rubber Co. for Rubber Reserve. This rubber 
was made to duplicate limited quantities of the material previously made b 
Phillips in its cold rubber pilot plant. Phillips technical men assisted in the 
production at Borger. Limited road tests indicate that the new rubber is super 

to GR-S synthetie rubber; it is about as good as cold ru r for tire tread 


which, of course, means that 1¢ is superior to natural rub! 





“Skyrocketing prices of natural rubber,” says President K. 8. Adams of Phillips 
have rapidly increased demand for GR-S synthetie rubber, which is made fro 


liene and styrene However, there is critical shortage 





& mixture of 
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The new rubber requires no styrene since it is made for butadiene. The pro- 
duction of butadiene, made from petroleum, can be increased in existing plants 
to meet the present heavy demand for synthetic rubber. 

Previous efforts to make polybutadiene synthetic rubber commercially were 
unsuccessful because the rubber obtained was difficult to process and had poor 
physical properties. Polybutadiene rubber good enough for use in tires was 
finally obtained in Phillips Petroleum Co.’s laboratories by making it much softer 
than usual with a modified recipe and at moderately low temperatures. 

In the new process, high abrasion furnace carbon black is mixed with the 
polybutadiene latex before conversion to solid rubber. The PB rubber process 
is relatively straightforward and can be carried out in conventional production 
lines for cold rubber. In capsule, here’s how the process works. Butadiene is 
mixed with soap and run into a jacketed reactor cooled with methanol. In the 
refrigerated reactor, butadiene is polymerized at 86° F., using an activated recipe 
similar to the well-known cold rubber custom recipe. The reaction takes about 
10 to 12 hours. Next, the material is blown down under vacuum, Since no 
the monomer recovery or stripping step is greatly simplified, and 
it would be expected that production of 86° F. PB rubber could considerably 
exceed GR-S production in similar equipment. Thus PB rubber may help relieve 


the synthetic rubber shortage through decreased requirements for styrene and 


f 














through inereased capacity in the copolymer plants. 

\fter blow-down, the latex is blended with antioxidant, creamed in brine, 

vagulated in dilute sulfuric acid, dewatered, reslurried, and filtered. Then it is 
conveved to a disintegrating mill, from which it goes to a circulating air drver. 
| is | {1 hydraulically 

One of the best features of the new product is its outstanding processing char- 
acteri S It can be mixed and extruded at lower temperatures and with lower 
power requirements than GR-S, cold rubber, or natural rubber, and it is unusually 


characteristics. It is believed that the new 
in tire treads, probably in blends with cold 


safe from the standpoint of sc 





greatest 


PB rubber, then, is a butadiene polymer prepared at 86° F. to a Mooney value 
of about 25 and latex masterbatched with HAF black (Philblack O). It repre- 


} 


ivbutadiene rubber suitable for 


auc a p 
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Hin’ 100,000-Ton Excess 1n 1951 Looms; CivitiaAn Cut-Backs Bic Factor 
(By Arthur K. Kraft, Washington Bureau 

WasHINnGTON, October 15.— Mobilization planners are beginning to worry over 
the prospect that their fast build-up of synthetie rubber production is going to 
hand the country a good deal more synthetic than it can use without a full-scale 
war 

They will probably know for sure by next spring, when the annual rate of 
United States production is likely to have doubled to 900,000 long tons Che 
trouble that industry cannot use nearly that much unless a new war chokes 


off the huge inflow of natural rubber from Southeast Asia. 


HURRIED INTO ACTION 


The expansion plans were devised hurriedly last summer when there seemed a 
good chance that the Communists might engulf the Asiatic rubber-growing 
areas. ‘That would have further fouled up an already alarming supply outlook. 

The mobilization planners are not sorry they reacted in the expected way— 


by slamming all the Government’s synthetic rubber plants back into production. 





sut these facts are staring them in the face: 

1. By March or April our supply of all rubber will probably be running at 
close to a 2,000,000-ton annual rate (850,000 tons from Government synthetie 
plants, 750,000 from Asia, 100,000 from makers of specialty syntheties, and a 


large but undetermined amount fromreel aimers 
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INDUSTRY USE LIMITED 


Industry is sure it can use only about 1,200,000 tons of natural and synthetic 
under present and foreseeable conditions—less if steel shortages cut back auto- 
mobile production. 

3. Of that amount, United States manufacturers insist that no more than 
720,000 tons can be synthetic rubber without taking the economically wasteful 
course of reducing the quality of its rubber products by mixing in too much 





Since production of synthetie rubber cannot be turned on and off like a spigot, 
and manufacturers cannot alter their product mix readily, the probable surplus 
of svnthet next vear is estimated at about 100,000 tons, leaving specialty grades 
und r la mit of the ire 

| le \ lustry will each take abi half of the | s of 
natural rubber Chat is the most optimistic forecast, based on continued high 


natural rubber imports and record rubber-manufacture levels. 


PROBLEM WILL WORSEN 


oser the Munitions Board comes to reaching its 1,000,000-ton natural 


rubber st KPI ron ! \ ated some time in 1952, * the worse the synthetic 
ri rot i y to ge 
Ni eT VID a eT i rye Lore | lefir if ul 1 to ke D1 crude 1! eT 
Chat lea pres I to absorb mnages well above its present 





What to ) I ( Irp > One Wa n off ul, perhaps only half 
jest eves we mi in eP i 
Phe rd Ls ( | i pl I a pianner his: We've been 
Very } o rubber j rsto } a ram has peen mexcusal siow unt 
recently | ne ear and after, we have a surplus—and of the wrong kind 
of rubber : 
I rit rt DI i} 1 I 
T t] VT | | I er preparedne requires ) of natural 
rubber 1 ‘ ( ir break ut We'r pus $ 
I ) { re is I I po r a 
f i \\ i accumulate unused I f t rubber w 
Gover 1 ) wnt I at wpa 
Che then, is for industrial rubber consut t ( 
bevond its present 1,200,000-ton annual rate and for science to velop over 
a new vnthnet vhich ca take the piace of natural rubber ¢ 
I easier said i 
PI MIGHTER CURBS 
Mot i Be W. Stuart Svmington and Senator I] ion B. Johnson, 
1) rat of i in of a Preparedness Subcommittee that helped prod 
planners D £ rubber produc t course ahead lo 
pl t ? } 
Pre Gover ent contre requiring industry to use 1 im al 
of t bf | 1 to 1 our ¢ production into 
rubber goods Industry, now using almost as n as natural, s 
it can use no more than 60 p« unds of svnthetie to 
But when the Government’s synthetic production is at capacity next spring, 
industry can expect to be rolled back to a 70-30 or 80-20 ratio through controls 
as stringent as those of the last war Among other things, this would mean 
almost 100 percent synthetic rubber passenger car tires sometime next year. 
New rubber in the present tire is about 64 percent synthetic 
MAY SWAP WITH EUROPI 
) ire being tightened already to conserve natural rubber for ck- 
piling t ' tf a not vet overcor 10 hortage of \ tne Chey t 
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To move some surplus synthetic we will try to swap it for natural rubber held 
by Western Europe. This would help fill our natural rubber stockpile and could 
lessen the need for severe curtailment of natural by United States industry. 

A third proposal is to build up a large working inventory of synthetic here— 
stock a little more than we use. No one has suggested stockpiling synthetic 
with production at full blast. 

None is as simple as it appears. Complicating these solutions is the necessity 
for increasing the price of Government synthetic. About one-third of the total 
760,000 tons of general-purpose rubber will cost 40 to 50 cents a pound to make 
compared with 18.5 cents cost of the balance. If averaged, the price will be 
23 to 25 cents across the board. 


MARKET MAY TUMBLE 


How the natural rubber market will react to a huge production of synthetic 
rubber by its chief customer is another puzzler. Some think the market will 
tumble; no one thinks it can maintain its current 50- to 60-cent range 

History shows that when the crude rubber market is down, Far East produc- 
tion falls also as small producers take to the jungles to fill the family rice pail 
with the proceeds of banditry. Bandit activity plays havoc with production 
in the large estates, further reducing supply 

Such a turn of events would mean tighter controls of industrial use and for a 
longer duration, since nothing will stop the speedy acquisition of crude rubber 
for the stockpile, according to a top official The fear of encouraging communism 
in the rubber-growing area is also the argument for not imposing a price ceiling 
on crude rubber 


i 





Other draw-backs are 
If the price of natura! rubber skids, American industry could hardly be expected 
rraciously a Government mandate forcing it to use a more costly raw 


to accept g 
han obtainable on the free market, particularly since its best minds 


material tl 
feel certain that the use of too much synthetic would result in such poor products 
that its customers will howl. 

Western Europe’s factory managers, likewise, will be loath to swap crude 
rubber, which they prefer to use, for American surplus of synthetic. They might 
be wheedled into doing this on a small scale only if Europe can buy synthetic 





much cheaper than natural, making dollars on a ton-for-ton swap 


EUROPE MAY BALK 


However, there is some thought being given to selling to Kurope the 40- to 
50-cent alcohol butadiene-base synthetic to avoid raising the price to domestic 
er If the price of crude rubber drops significantly, Europe probably won't 


The argument will be put forth to Europe that we are in the mobilization effort 
together and Europe must learn to work with synthetic against the day when 


war cuts off its crude rubber supply But Europe has not vet shown enough 
mutual-aid spirit to warrant high hopes that it will swallow thi 
r N Y Her l UO eri 
DEFEN ( NG INTO PrRopUCTION OF POLYSTYRENI MoOLDERS SEEN 


TURNING TO INFERIOR SUBSTITUTI 
(By Max Forester 
Opening of the first of several synthetic rubber plants to be reactivated under 


the defense program last week marked the start of a huge withdrawal of stvrene 
nonomer, the principal raw material used in making polystyrene plastics. 


Consequently the major producers of polystyrene— which now accounts for 25 
percent of all molded plastics tonnage—are planning cut-backs in output of the 
plastic. While there will be ample supplies for military uses, molders’ supplies 
will be sharply reduced and the industry taxed to cope with the situation. 


Definite figures on the extent of the anticipated cut became available yesterday 
from one of the leading producers. With output of all producers now running at 


22 000.000 pounds a month. productior expected to be reduced to about 


1 


15,000,000 pounds a month by early next vear. 
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POLYSTYRENE A TOP SELLER 


Polystyrene molding materials have shown the fastest rate of growth of any of 
the several types of base materials used by the mushrooming plastic industry, and 
the tonnage used has been closely rivaling phenolics resins and vinyl! resins, the 
other two top sellers. Vinyl resins are not widely used for molding purposes. 

The rapidity of their growth is evidenced by a rise in their production rate from 
approximately 28,000,000 pounds for the entire year 1945 to the present rate of 
about 264,000,000 pounds annually. This was accomplished by using part of the 
vast facilities for producing styrene which were developed for synthetic rubber 
making in World War II, improving the characteristics of the polystyrenes the 
available and aggressively merchandising new ones to the industry. 


PRODUCT MUCH IMPROVED 


Increased resistance to temperature changes, improved behavior of the material 
in the molding so that crazing and other hindrances were eliminated, and wider 
color ranges built into these materials went far to better the all-round performance 
of rigid plastic items in general, and these factors have been responsible in larg: 
part for the continued gains made by the industry as a whole during the last 
several years 

Nearest to polystyrene, in many physical respects, are the cellulosic plastics, 
whose producers have themselves just announced cuts in allocations ranging from 
20 to 30 percent, because of reduced supplies of cotton linters and wood pulp 
It seems likely that many molders will be forced to fall back on the urea formal- 
dehyde and phenolics types that have less desirable performance characteristics 
in many present polystyrene applications 


PHENOLICS SCARCITY SEEN 


Phenolics, in turn, may be in short supply because of anticipated diversions of 
benzene. Producers of phenolics, however, have not yet been able to estimate the 
extent of anticipated cuts 

Chief producers of polystyrene are Dow Chemical Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., 

sakelite division of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., and Koppers Co. These 
companies still are allocating stocks to customers on the basis of 100 percent of 
past usage, but reductions in the percentages furnished are expected soi 
Evidencing the faith of producers in continued growth for polystyrene materials 
one company, Dow, still is expanding its facilities for formulating the moldi: 
powders, even in face of the shortage of styrene. 


From the Journal of Commerce, October 20, 1950 


TRENDS IN SUPPLY AND DEMAND—SEE AMPLE RUBBER PROpDUcT OvUTPt 


Barring intensification of the international situation, manufacturer 
probably will be able to product enough rubber products to satisfy the 
needs of the American consumer. This should be possible despite the 
restrictions on rubber consumption and the impact of military require- 
ments on the industry’s facilities. 


CURRENT CONDITIONS 


In recent months the output of rubber products has been exceptionally high, 
dealers have been building inventories and consumers have been buying in 
abnormally large quantities. 

At first the brisk demand resulted from higher natural rubber prices, subsequent 
expectation of increased rubber product prices, and consumer desire to avoid the 
price rises. The demand was further bolstered by outbreak of war in Korea and 
a resultant wave of scare buying. 

A second round of Government consumption restrictions is now pending 
Intended to compensate for a previous failure to limit new rubber consumptior 
and build up the strategic stockpile, an order fixing industry consumption at 
51,000 long tons of natural rubber in November and 45,000 tons in December is 
now reported imminent. 

Total combined use of natural rubber, including latex, and of synthetic is to 
be fixed at 84 percent of the monthly average during the year ended June 30, 
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This would bring industry consumption 
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iction to about 91,500 tons a month. 
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mK I re, a manufacturer is allowed to procurt al amounts 
of rubber exclusive of his quota if he is engaged fi ga def ordet 

Lubbe1 dustry officials expect that a new order imposi tig! r restrictions 
oO f rubber co imption will be enacted by the first « 
t is like hat this order will deal with the consumptio1 
und natural rubber rather than a drastic cut in new rubber consumptio 

POTENTIAL SUPPLY 

Ky fthe G rnment cuts industry consumption of w rubber still further, 
it is likelv that rubber products will conti: to be produced in quantiti arge 
enough to meet normal consumer demand 

A; 90.000 tons per month consu n. the Na ma faecturers \ 1 use 
1 O80.000 tons a vear In 1946 and 1948. whe Nat co mers wer 
buy rubber prod in large quantit to make up for the searcitv during 
t ir. consumpt af new robb taled 1,039,300 tons and 1,069,400 tons, 











1949, with the wartime shortage \ alle ited and « mer \ 
back at ‘consumption amounted to o 98S. 400 tons 

Thus f leeway remaining for consumption cuts in new rubber. 
If cons hat they actually need and do not engage in precautionary 
mur ASIl the rubber industrv should not rec re more tha 1,000,000 tons of 

. er at the most , 

J vould leave considerable amounts of new rubber for the Government 
g | program and for essential defense order 

\ e year’s end approaches, more and more rubber pro vill contain 
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[From the New York Times, October 17, 1950] 
UNITED States PoLticy oN RUBBER ASSAILED AS “JITTERY” 

Hysteria is rapidly becoming the guiding force of the Government in its control 
of rubber and the rubber industry, it was charged yesterday by Harry E. Hum- 
phreys, Jr., president of the United States Rubber Co. His accusation was 
prompted by reports that the Government may soon announce a new order cutting 
further the use of new rubber. 

“Tf the Government, prior to the time when synthetic rubber production comes 
into large volume, reduces further the amount of new rubber that can be used in 
civilian products, then the Government is going to bring on more shortages. 
This in turn will bring more scare buying, higher prices, greater inflation, shorter 
working hours, less take-home pay, and other evils. 

“T recognize that the limitation of rubber consumption which has already been 
ordered and that which is contemplated stems from the Government’s desire to 
build up the Nation’s stockpile of natural rubber for security purposes. I believe 
always in putting our country’s defense and security ahead of civilian wants and 
needs, but in my opinion this can be done with judgment rather than jitters.”’ 

With natural rubber coming in faster than at the time the program was drawn 
up, Mr. Humphreys explained, the Government should speed up synthetic produc- 
tion by stepping up output of essential components which are in short supply. 


INJECTION MoupEerRsS’ COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL SECURITY 


Chairman: Elmer E. Mills,! Elmer E. Mills Corp., 2930 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 13, IIL. 

Dale Amos,' Amos Molded Plastics, Edinburg, Ind. 

I. W. Barnett,' Columbus Plastic Products, Inc., 233 Broadway, New York 7 
N. Y. 

Frank Berlin, Plas-Tex Corp., P. O. box 12396, Rancho Branch, Los Angeles 64 
Calif 

J. P. Baker, Plastene Corp., Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Fred 8S. Behr, E. B. Kingman Co., 302 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

Stanley Bindman, The Jamison Plastics Corp., 71 Kast Sunrise Highway, Freeport, 
Long Island, N \ 

John Bolten, Jr., The Bolta Co., Lawrence, Mass 

William R. Dixon,! The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Edwin L. Hobson,! Monsanto Chemical Co., Plastics Division, Springfield, Ma 

Joseph A. Jackovies,! Columbia Protektosite Co., Inc., 631 Central Avenue, Carl- 
stadt, Ps gee 

H. F. Kuhl 
21. 2 

A. C. Manovill,! Ideal Plastics Corp., 184-10 Jamaica Avenue, Hollis 7, Long 
Island, N. \ 

William R. McLain, Kusan, Inc., P. O. box 386, 2716 Franklin Road, Nashville, 
‘Tenn. 

George 8. Nalle, Jr., Nalle Plastics, Inc., 108-110 West Second Street, Austin 22 
lex 

Ben. W. Rau.! G. Felsenthal & Sons, 4110 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 51, Ll 

Joseph J. Schiff, Caldwell Products, Inc., 4234 Bronx Boulevard, Bronx 66, N. Y. 

Frank Selz, General American Transportation Co., 135 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 99, Ill. 

Edward Singer, Victory Manufacturing Co., 1722-1724 West Arcade Place, Chi- 
eago 12, Ill. 

C. N. Sprankle, Sandee Manufacturing Co., 5050 Foster Avenue, Chicago 30, IIl. 

Charles Worley, B. W. Molded Plastics, 1346 East Walnut Street, Pasadena 4 
Calif. 

C. W. Blount,! Bakelite Division, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 East Forty- 
second street, New York, N \ 

Leonard Elterman, Popular Plastic Products Corp., Northport, N. Y. 

Arthur Hyde, A. L. Hyde Co., Main Street, Grenlock, N. J. 


r, H. F. Kuffler & Co., Ine., 438 East Seventv-sixth Street, New Yorl 
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T. C. Keeling, Jr.,1 Koppers Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Carl Luster,! Lincoln Plastics Corp., Burgess and Fourteenth Streets, Cambridge, 
Ohio. 

Elmer Maywald, Elmer C. Maywald Co., 189 West Madison Street, Chicago 2, 
Il. 

John H. Moore, Prolon Plastics, Division of Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, 
Mass. 

William Mahle, Northwest Plastics, Inc., 65 Plato Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

William H. Robinson, Buckeye Molding Co., 213 South Third Street, Miamisburg, 
Ohio 

Bernard Schiller, Banner Plastics Co , 80 Beckwith Avenue, Paterson 3, N. J. 

Joseph Sholkin, Beacon Products Corp., 82 Needham Street, Newton Highlands 
Mass. 

William Shapiro, Pyro Plastics Corp., 699 Chestnut Street, Union, Union County, 
Na, 

Otto M. Swartz, Associated Plastic Cos., Inc., 1198 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, 
Ul. 

William T. Cruse,! The Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc., 295 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. 


! Member of the executive subcommittee 
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